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THE KANSAS CITY John P. Wallace in 
CONVENTION the article on page 


3 tells the story of the Republican con- 
vention at Kansas City. Read also the 
editorial on page 4. 


JOSHAWAY Wallaces’ Farmer had 
REPORTS TOO another special corre- 
spondent on the ground at Kansas City. 
ee, Crabapple’s report appears on 
page 9. 


THE FARM Most of our readers prob- 
LISTENS IN ably got the complete re- 
port of the Kansas City meeting as it 
came in over the radio. We asked Fred 
W. Nelson, a farmer of Story county, 
Iowa, to give his impressions on listen- 
ing to the convention in this way. His 
article appears on page 


LOG OF THE The last lap of the air- 

AIR TRIP plane trip over Iowa is de- 
scribed by W. E. Drips in the article on 
page 7. 


PROTEIN Just what sort of a protein 
FOR HOGS supplement should be fed to 
growing pigs? Professor Culbertson of 
the Iowa State College gives in the ar- 
ticle on page 8 some experimental re- 
sults that will help farmers outline their 
feeding schedule. 


VOICE OF The Voice of the Farm this 

‘THE FARM week went ‘to press too 
early to have anything in it from farmers 
on the nominations at Kansas City. You 
can look for some interesting pages later, 
when there has been time to hear from 
the country. Some of the letters this 
week indicate what the response is like- 
ly to be. 


FEEDING STEERS The proper handling 
IN SUMMER of steers on pasture 
requires more than a good pasture and 
good supplementary feeds. Protection 
against sun and flies and provision for 
plenty of clean, cold water are vital to 

cheap gains. See the artick on page 8. 
Flood’s adventures are 


ABROAD WITH 

FLOOD reaching the most in- 
teresting point of the whole trip across 
the Sahara. This week’s instalment is on 
the first page of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section. 


THE GIRLS’ 4-H Last week at Ames 

CONVENTION the Four-H Girls Clubs 
of Iowa met for their first annual con- 
vention. Miss Wylie reports the meeting 
in the article on page 3 of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Besides the articles 

SECTION already mentioned, 
there is a Lone Scout Page and the con- 
cluding instalment of John P. Wallace's 
account of his trip thru the west. This 
appears on page 2. 


FIXING UP In planning for building or 
THE HOME remodeling a farm. house, 
the suggestions on page 12 will be helpful. 


REGULATING The reports of the com- 
HOG GYCLES mittees named at the 
hog cycle conference at Ames the other 
week are given in full, starting on page 13. 


SUMMER A feature of the Home De- 
CLOTHES partment this week is an ar- 
ticle by Miss Dunnigan on Style Points 
in Summer Clothes. Turn to page 20. 


STOPPING The Service Bureau on page 
THIEVERY 22 reports the arrest, con- 
viction and sentencing of a poultry thief 
who was operating.in Kossuth county. 
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You, like thousands of other farmers, can in- 
crease your profits. by using Dr. Thompson’s Min- 
_  erals. Get more production at less cost with a bal- 
anced mineral which supplies the elements needed for your 
hogs, cattle, sheep and poultry. 

Leading farmers have used Dr. Thompson’s Minerals success- 
fully for many years. Easily digested—the purest obtainable 
and contain NO SALT or FILLER. High quality ingredients 
and proper blending make them appetizing. They supply 
the exact elements to correct specific weaknesses, aid in as- 
similation, build bone and blood, and maintain the vigorous 
health that means extra livestock profits to you. A Graduate 
Veterinarian directly supervises the preparation of Thomp- 
son’s Minerals. 

Feed Dr. Thompson’s Minerals and be satisfied like these and 
thousands of other Thompson feeders: 

“A. W. Thompson Co.: Your Mineral mixtures are giving very 
much satisfaction to all of our Grange Members. Very truly 
yours, Herman Ihde, Wisconsin State Grange Master, 
Neenah, Wis.” 

“A. W. Thompson Co.: Please find enclosed, check for Hog 
Minerals. It sure is great stuff. I weaned my pigs a week 
ago tomorrow and those pigs sure*® did good, better than 
\ \ Wy when they were suckling. We never had pigs ehat done so 
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Ss good. I really can’t see how any farmer can get along with- 
ks out Thompson’s Minerals for his hogs. It keeps them 
CANNY healthy and gaining, without a setback. Wishing your firm 

atta SS success, I am yours truly, Leo. Voll ke, Fort Atki wa Se 
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Calcium Carbonate—Analysis over 99% pure. Builds 
bone, aids coagulation of blood, gives firmness to 
muscles, regulates heart action, helps to digest fats and 
neutralizes acidity of body fluids. fi ; 

Calcium Phosphate is supplied by three ingredients— 
Bone Black, Purified Rock Phosphate and Bone Flour. 
These elements supply phosphorous in milk, build bone, 
assist in regulating all body secretions, add to value 
of protein feeds and supply phosphorous deficiency in 
feeds. 

Sulphur—Analysis 991%4% pure. Aids protein digestion, 
improves condition of skin and hair, assists in digestive 
regulation, laxative to bowls, and purifies the blood by 
stimulating circulation. ¢ 

Potassium Chloride—Potash, analysis 95% pure. Fur- 
nishes potash generally deficient in grain. Is_neces- 
sary element in soft tissues, in the corpuscles of blood, 
in the protoplasm of muscles and other organs. Milk 
is rich in potash and milking animals require much 
potash. It is also a body builder. ‘ 

Iron Sulphate is the most valuable form of iron for 
animals. It increases red blood corpuscles, assists diges- 
tion, improves the condition of the blood and appetite 
and retards parasitic infestation such as worms. 

Anise—Aids digestion, improves the appetite, tones 
and heals inflamed conditions in intestines caused by 
worms. = 

Sodium Sulphate—A laxative and a stimulant to kid- 
neys. Acts to cleanse animal body of impurities, and 
purifies the blood indirectly by stimulating the intest- 
inal organs to carry off poisonous wastes. F 

Iron Oxide—A tonic to blood—excellent for anemic * 
conditions. Assists digestion. 


GUARANTEE 


Dr. Thompson’s Minerals are guaranteed by the 
. W. Thompson Company to contain NO Salt, 
Ashes, Coal, Oil Meal or Filler of any kind. We 
certify these minerals are properly licensed under 
State Feed Laws, and have passed our inspection 
of rigid requirements as to high quality, grades 
and strength of ingredients. 
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Ingredients and What They Do 


Wood Charcoal—Checks acid condition in digestive 
tract. Used internally with sulphur it is excellent in 
promoting healthy skin and building blood. Checks gas 
formation, diarrhea and _ scours. 

Sodium Bicarbonate—One of the most useful in- 
gredients in checking gastric and intestinal indigestion, 
Increases flow of bile and gastric juice in the stomach. 

Ginger—Useful in indigestion, combined with Sodium 
Bicarbonate, Gentian, and Capsicum. Aids action of 
purgatives, prevents griping and promotes the appetite. 

Potassium Iodide prevents goitre and big neck. Is an 
intestinal antiseptic. Prevents hairlessness in young 
animals, destroys germ life internally, is a valuable 
ingredient for reducing swellings and glandular growths, 
and assists proper functioning of thyroid gland. 

Licorice Root assists in assimilation of foods and 
regulates function of bowels because it is slightly 
laxative. 

Capsicum—A tonic and appetizer, helpful in overcom- 
ing digestive disorders, increasing egg production. 
Worm Seed—One of the most effective ingredients used 
for destroying and eliminating worms. 

Other Thompson products which excel are Worm Ex- 
pellers, Necro Preventative, Stock Dips, Fly Sprays, etc. 
If a Thompson Man has not called at your farm, send 
the coupon below for literature and other information. 


A. W. THOMPSON COMPANY 
Pioneer Mineral Feed Manufacturers and 
Manufacturing Chemists. 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WISCONSIN 


A. W. Thompson Co., 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


Thompson’s Minerals. 


Name 
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= SEND THIS COUPON==" 


Please send me complete information and literature on 





Address 








Town 





Free Bulletins on 


Farm Sanitation 





chat tell how to prevent diseases of animals 
and fowls by using 

Kessel 
(STANDARDIZED) 


Kills Parasites-Disinfects 


é U 
HUNDREDS OF ORDERS 
ue fas wanted is mousy Tel 
to any 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER Fister 


in your own feed lot. 20 days, 
money back. Ay 60-bu. 30 
F.-0. B. Des Moines. Orders shipped same 


Moines Silo & Mfg. Co., 493 New York Ave., Des Moines, 
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Bulletin No. 151, Farm Sanitation; No. 160, 
Hog Diseases; No. 163, Poultry. 


NEMA CAPSULES 
KILL INTESTINAL WORMS 


Your Yardstick Ji 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 


‘Worm Bulletin No. 650, for all live stock; 
for Chickens and Turkeys. 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 








TRY DEPT 


MICH., U.S.A 














- Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where & buy it! 



















messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. cer 


Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 






























“pack it up, to be the smoothest, best 


"Tt was in the hands of politicians 
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- the presidency was con- 


ly for Hoover. 
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nominated for the presi- 


By John P. Wallace 


MecNary-Haugen bill at Washing- 
ton the past four years, Mr. Mur- 





- deney at Kansas City last 
week by a steam-roller machine that 
was said, with ample evidence to 


working steam roller ever devel- 
by a Republican convention. 


‘who have been consistently opposed 
to farm relief, was relentless in its 
action, and, like most machines, had 
no heart when it came to considera- 
tion of the wishes of the minority, 
and there was a very -substantial 
minority that protested the action 
of the convention as regards agri- 





LOWDEN’S MESSAGE OF WITHDRAWAL 


‘I have stated publicly that I did not want the nomination 
unless the Republican party was prepared to meet fully and thoroly 
the agricultural problem. I have awaited upon no particular rem- 
edy, but I have stated at all times if there was a better method than 
the so-called equalization fee, I would gladly accept it. I have 
urged, however, that it is the duty of the Republican party to find 
some way to rescue agriculture from the ruin that threatens it. This 
in my judgment the convention by its platform just adopted has 
failed to do. I therefore authorize the withdrawal of my name from 
the floor of the convention. Tho I cease to be a candidate, my inter- 
est in the cause is in no way abated.’’ 


phy being a delegate from Minne- 
sota. Governor MeMullen, of Ne- 
braska; Dan W. Turner, of Iowa, 
and Mark W. Woods, of Nebraska, 
were other speakers among the del- 
egates for the minority report. Fol- 
lowing their talks, Congressman 
Fort, of New Jersey; John G. Sul- 
livan, of the state of Washington, 
and Senator Borah, who have been 
consistently opposed to the farm re- 
lief legislation, took the side of the 
majority report. Other than get- 
ting the minority report before the 
convention, it was a useless pro- 








culture. 

The story of the machine is simply this: It 
‘mew what it wanted and went about in a meth- 
ddieal way to get it. It was built up by going 
out to the caucuses of the various states, elect- 


“ing the delegates to the state convention and 


to the national convention that would do its 
will. As someone said, the party machine of 
1912, which caused the defeat of the Repub- 


-liean party that year, was a very crude affair 
compared to the party machine of 1928. Those > 


who stood for equality for agriculture went 
down Friday against odds that were too great 
to overcome, but they put up a brave and cour- 
ageous fight. 


Many Farm Folks Present at Convention 


Several thousand farm folks who were not 
delegates to the convention, registered at farm 
headquarters. They backed up the leaders of 
the farm movement as best they could, but it 
was evident from the start that there was little 
hope for a farm victory. The state of Pennsyl- 
vania virtually decided the issue when Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon, who has been the 
political power in that state, and W. S. Vare 
formed a compact which 


enough votes lined up to imsure the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hoover—659.5 to 309.5, to be 
exact. i 

The real test of the convention came, how- 
ever, when, after an eleven hours’ struggle, the 
minority report of the committee on resolutions 
as regards the agricultural plank, was submit- 
ted and argued out on the floor of the conven- 
tion.. The minority report was submitted by 
Earl Smith, of Illinois, head of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association, backed by J. O. Shaff, 
of Iowa, who joined him in the minority report 
of the resolutions committee. The report insist- 
ed on the recognition of the principle of the 
equalization fee in farm legislation. Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Shaff stood firm in the committee, in- 
sisting that the principle be recognized. The 
other members of the committee were equally 
insistent that it should not be recognized: The 
discussion of the committee was amiable and 
agreeable, and they both agreed to submit the 
minority report to the floor of the convention 
and let the votes decide. Smith opened .the dis- 
cussion, but hardly had a fair chance, as the 
convention was so noisy that ke could not be 





gave Hoover the unani- 
mous support of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation, con- 
sisting of 79 votes. It will 
be remembered that Mr. 
Vare is the gentleman 
Whom the United States 
Senate refused to seat on ac- 
count of campaign expend- 
itures, and he is still seek- 
ing a seat in the United 
States senate. 

New York, with 90 votes, 
climbed on the band wagon 
Tuesday, and it was all 
over but the shouting so 
far as the nomination for 


¢erned. The east was solid- 
The sup- 
Port of the far western 
States, like California, Ore- 
on, Washington, and some 
the southern states, 
Meant enough votes to put 
lm over, 
The first test of the con- 


| Yention came on the minority report of the com- 


mittee on credentials, which advocated the seat- 
ig of the anti-Hoover delegates. The Hoover 
delegates of the convention backed the seating 

the Texas delegates instructed for Hoover, 
had been given a place in the temporary 
ahization, and the minority report was re- 
a vote which showed more than 


‘ 








The convention hall at Kansas City 


heard very many feet away. It was unfortunate 
that Chairman Moses did not keep good order. 
It made little difference, however, as it was # 
foregone conclusion that the Hoover delegates 
would back up the majority report. Mr. Smith 
was followed by F. W. Murphy, chairman of 
the committee of the twenty-two farm organiza- 
tions which has been leading the fight for the 


ceeding, as the Hoover delegates 
could not have consistently nominated their 
man and changed the platform as submitted. 
Many of our readers probably heard the pre- 
sentation of the two sides by radio, however, 
and it is hardly necessary for us to say more 
about it. 


First Indication of Life in Convention 


Mr. Murphy, in his talk, told the convention 
that the farmers had been fighting for a prin- 
ciple, and that they would not lie down, and 
his closing sentence was: ‘‘The Republican 
party ought not to live if it does not bring the 
farmer into equality!’’ There was a real dem- 
onstration when he concluded his speech, and it 
clearly showed that there were thousands in the 
audience who sympathized with agriculture and 
its fight for.equality. It was nearly ten min- 
utes before the chairman could restore order so 
that they could go on. Up to that time it had 
been a pretty dead convention, and, as one of 
the visitors said, ‘‘it was the first indication of 
life in the convention.”’ 

The speakers favoring the minority report 
had no chance to refute the arguments of the 
the three men in favor of 
the majority. If it had 
been a regular debate and 
the speakers had alternated 
—as they usually do in a 
debate, and if the audience 
itself had been the judge, 
I anticipate that a differ- 
ent. verdict would have 
been rendered. The final 
vote on the adoption of the 
minority report of the ag- 
ricultural “platform was 
267 for to 817 against it. 
The state of Iowa voted 27 
for, with the two Hoover 
delegates from the fifth 
district voting against the 
adoption of the minority 
report. 

The nominations for the 
presidency began at seven 
o’clock Thursday evening. 
Otis Glenn, of Illinois, who 
was to have nominated 
Governor Lowden, sprang 
a surprise on the conven- 


tion when he announced — 


that he had a statement from Governor Lowden 
announcing his withdrawal, telling why and re- 
leasing his delegates. It will be‘found at the 
top of this page. 

This stand was a courageous one, and Gov- 


ernor Lowden’s action in withdrawing was con- . 


sistent and in accordance with his previously 
announced policy that (Concluded on page 6) 
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HOOVER 


OOVER is a powerful force to be reckoned 

with. He and the men grouped arotnd him 
have learned how to run politics with unusual 
efficiency, as was demonstrated impressively 
to every Kansas City delegate. It was evident 
that if Hoover is elected president, he will stand 
in a positive way for the same things which 
Coolidge has supported in rather negative fash- 
ion. He may try to obtain his results quietly 
and persuasively, but whenever it is necessary, 
past history would indicate that he will be ab- 
solutely ruthless. As president, Hoover would 
be sure to have many head-on eollisions with 
congress, because:there is an instinetive antip- 
athy between his methods and the methods of 
congress. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is not politically minded. 
We stand today exactly where we stood before 
Hoover was nominated. As a farm. paper pub- 
lished in the interests of the farmer, we owe no 
allegiance to either the Republican or Demo- 
eratic party, but only to the best interests of 
the farmers of the middle-west as those inter- 
ests in turn are related to the long-time welfare 
of our nation, but even tho we stand on this 
platform, we do have to take inte account the 
powerful political machine which Hoover, with 
the help of his political friends, has organized. 

What hope is there for agriculture if Hoover 
is elected? In his acceptance of the nomina- 
tion, he recognizes that something must be done 
to allay the discontent among the farmers. This 
is a general statement which sounds well. But 
what does he propose to do that -will give corn 
belt farmers a better price for eorn and hogs? 
The Jardine plan, which Hoover is supposed to 
favor, will have no effect om corn and hog 
prices. What does Hoover propose to do about 
the agricultural surplus which tends to bring 
down the purchasing power of the American 
farmer to the level with the wages of European 
labor? He has steadily fought the equalization 
fee. What does he offer in its place? 

So far as we know, the only statement of Mr. 
Hoover’s on the agricultural surplus is to the 
effect that agricultural production should be 
eut to the home demand. In brief, acreages of 
surplus crops should be reduced. 

- While Hoover himself has not gone on record 


as favoring corporation farming, several of 
his advisers have done so. There seems to be 
a widespread opinion among his advisers that 
farmers are inefficient, and that if they would 
adopt up-to-date business methods they would 
have nothing to complain about. We can’t help 
but believe, however, that Hoover will be able 
to think thru the fallacies of corporation farm- 
ing as applied to the middle-west. We hope 
also that he will go deeper in his thinking than 
merely preaching increased efficiency. 

Hoover is not yet president, and we are not 
sure by any means that the farmers of the mid- 
dle-west will vote to make him president. Many 
may prefer not to vote at all or to vote for 
Smith or a third party man. But inasmuch as 
Hoover is a formidable candidate for president, 
it is perfectly proper for those of us who are 
interested in the farm cause to ask him for a 
definite statement as to his agricultural policy. 
The Republican agricultural platform this year 
means no more than it did four years ago. 
Hoover’s general statement of intentions with 
respect to agriculture sounds good, but corn 
belt farmers would like to know whether “it 
means any more than a mere statement designed 
to get votes. 

If farmers are to vote for the Republican 
candidate this year, it is especially necessary to 
get from him something more than merely a 
statement of good intentions concerning agri- 
eulture. If he still believes that we should re- 
duce the number of acres of those crops of 
which we produce a surplus, how does he pro- 
pose to go about it? 

While Hoover undoubtedly hopes to gain 
credit for solving the agricultural problem in 
a brilliant way, his primary concern may be 


with making American industry into the most 


powerful foree the world has ever seen. Prob- 
ably his greatest interest as secretary of com- 
meree has been promoting foreign markets for 
manufactured products. He has tried to ex- 
pand these foreign markets in spite of the fact 
that the world owes the United States money, 
and that, therefore, the time must come eventu- 
ally when we shall have to accept more import- 
ed goods than we export. The industrial inter- 
ests and those interested in foreign trade think 
that Hoover has rendered them real service. If 
he renders the farmers service by working out 
some scheme which will give to agriculture the 
same share of the national income which it had 
before ‘the war no one will be more quick to 
accord him the eredit he would deserve than we. 


The farm folks of the country and the busi- 
ness men who have given intelligent thought to 
the farm problem will await with deep interest 
not only thg announcement of Hoover’s policy 
expressed in definite terms, but likewise those 
of other presidential nominees. It is a very 
critical period in the history of our country as 
regards agriculture and business. Farm folks 
want to know definitely what each candidate 
stands for. They should not be satisfied with 
mere promises from either of the great political 
parties. Ample promises were made in the plat- 
forms of both 1920 and 1924, but neither party 
lived up to the pledges made. It is up to Mr. 
Hoover now, in view of his acceptance of the 
nomination on the Republican ticket, to say 
what his policies will be.- The Democratic nom- 
inee will have a like obligation when he accepts 
the nomination of his party. . 

The support each candidate reteives from 
farm folks wilt depend upon the definite state- 
ment of his policy and there must be no evasion 
of responsibility in carrying it out. It is good 
business for the candidate who expects farm 
votes to answer the challenge. It is good, sound 
business sense for the farmer to ask an expres- 
sion from each candidate. Only in that way 


will he be able to vote in the forthcoming elec- 
tion intelligently. He is in no mood to support 
the party candidate who is unwilling to take a 
definite stand on agricultural problems. Side- 
stepping and general statements will not get by. 


# 





—————————— 


EDWIN T. MEREDITH 


ON SUNDAY evening, June 17, Edwin 7 


Meredith, publisher and founder of ihe 
Meredith Publications, died at his home in Deg 
Moines. He had been in poor health for seveyay 
months, high blood pressure with heart compli. 


cations causing his death at the early age of 


fifty-one years. 

Mr. Meredith achieved unusual success in the 
farm paper and garden publication busines, 
Successful Farming and Better Homes and Gar. 
dens rank with the most successful publications 
in their field. 

But Mr. Meredith was more than a success. 
ful publisher. His fine personality, genuine 
friendliness, integrity, industry and willing. 
ness to_render service brought honor to him 
and honor for the state in other fields. 

He was one of the leading members of the 
Democratic party in Iowa, was a director of the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, and also sue. 
ceeded Mr. Houston as secretary of agriculture 
in President Wilson’s cabinet. He rendered 


a very fine service in acquainting the country ° 


with the importance of the work of the depart. 
ment to our entire citizenship. The department 
became better known and better appreciated 
under his leadership. He was a very popular 
secretary with the folks in the department, 
giving the leaders in its work the recognition 
they deserved. 

Mr. Meredith was-a strong man. He had vi. 
sion and courage. He was not afraid to take a 
stand and fight for the things in which he be. 
lieved. Iowa has lost one of its best citizens, 
The sympathy of his many friends all over the 
country will go out to Mrs. Meredith, his daugh- 
¢er Mrs. Bohen, his son Edwin Jr. and other 
relatives who survive him. 





“TOWN AND COUNTRY” 


ROM the University of- North Carolina 
Press comes a new book, ‘‘Town and Coun- 
try’’ ($2), that is of interest to us on twe 
counts. In the first place, it is the most intelli- 


gent discussion we have seen of the relationship — 


that exists and should exist between the coun- 
try and the small town it supports. In the see 
ond place, it is the last work of one of the most 
distinguished of the younger group of farm 
paper editors. E. E. Miller was for some time 
on The Progressive Farmer and later served as 
editor of The American Agriculturist. In a 
day when editorial pages are coming to have a 
machine-made look, his. views had freshness 
and independence. His early death was a loss 
to southern agriculture and to American farm 
journalism. : 

In this book, Miller has left behind him 
something that fittingly exemplifies the spirit 
and the vigor that went into his editorial work. 
He has been able to talk plainly and yet na 
very friendly way to both small town people 


and to farmers, and to urge the adoption of 


methods which will end the animosity between 
the two groups. It is primarily a book for 
small town people—we wish that every cham- 
ber of commerce in the corn belt would order 4 
eopy; but farmers will find it interesting, toe. 
A friend of the farmer tho he was, Miller took 
pains to point out that the store of grievances 
between town and country was not laid up by 
one side only. 

It is a fine, thoughtful and practical book. 
We hope a lot of our readers and still more of 
their friends in the small towns read it, think 
about it and act on its suggestions. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


O FAR in June, rainfall has been abundant 
over the entire corn belt except in parts of 
Towa. 


below normal. 
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Rains in Missouri, Indiana and Obie 
have been very heavy. Temperatures continue) 
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BETTER CHANCE FOR THE MANAGER 


.10T long ago Ear? G. Dezell, general mana- 
N ger of the California Fruit Exchange, fin- 
| jshed his thirtieth year of service with that co- 





in TY 
f the 
n Des 





he rative. He started as a messenger boy in 
ge of § 1997. The interesting thing about this news 
jg not so much the record of Mr. Dezell as the 
in the § fact that we have a co-operative old enough 
iness, # and big enough to provide advancement to a 
| Gar. | man of great abilities over a long period of 
ations ars. tv 
(Co-operatives are frequently handicapped in 
cces. § geenring and keeping first-elass managers. In 
nuine & the first place, in most sections the co-operative 
ling. § movement is new enough so that men trained m 
) him § the work are not available. Managers have to 
~ B je borrowed from old line companies, and it is 
f the - sometimes a little difficukt to convert them to 
of the § the co-operative point of view. Even after a 
) sue. Bf first-elass manager has been developed in a 
ture § Jocal co-operative, usually there is no place for 
dered | him to go mext. When he has made his local 
untry “$f guecessful, he has reaehed the end of the road 
»part- | jn the. co-operative field. Very frequently, 
tment | therefore, he looks for advancement to private 
tiated | business and is lost to the co-operative move- 
pular | pent. 
ment, The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange is 
nition § fortunate in that it has been going long enough 
so that it has had time to train its staff in its 
ad vi- # own co-operative methods, and im that it has 
ake a @ peached a size which gives places to a number 
1e be- & of men of outstanding managerial ability. The 
izens, exchange is one of the biggest business eon- 
r the § gerns in the country and can afford to compete 
augh- § with anybody for the services of co-operative 
other § managers. 

Most co-operatives, however, need to worry a 
little more about what they are offering to their 
managers. The ambitious and capable man is 
not going to be willing to stay forever in charge 

cling § of 2 small local concern. There are plenty of 


‘oun. § other arguments for the creation of federations 
of co-operatives. The federation very fre- 


| TwG 
itelli- | quently can do work which scattered locals ean 
nship J not do and can increase the returns for the 


members. of the locals. Yet the managerial 
side should not be overlooked. The co-operative 














e See. 
most § movement is going to attract a better grade 
farm § of men when it is made elear that there is a 
time § future in the managerial field. If, for in- 
ed a3 & Stance, an elevator manager in Iowa could look 
In a @ forward to a chance of becoming the manager 
ave a @ Of a county or district federation, with a fur- 
hness @ ther chance of getting on the staff of a re- 
1 loss @ Gional sales agency, there would be many more 
farm @ applicants and probably better ones for the 
‘lewer grades of jobs. 
him §~ We are making a start in this, of eotirse. The 
spirit § Land o’ Lakes Association is providing an op- 
work. § portunity for the more successful of the loeal 
ina § feamery managers to grow into bigger jobs. 
eople § The efforts of Iowa and Illinois elevators to 
on of § Create a terminal sales agency is opening up 
ween § Rew fields in that line. Yet. as a whole prog- 
x for § Tess has been very slow. When it is considered 
ham- ff that the success or failure of the co-operative 
der a § depends so much. on the co-operative spirit and 
, toe. § business ability of the manager, it seems that 
took § We might fittingly give more consideration to 
anees § Securing and keeping good ones than we have 
p by ff UP to this time. 
ee BROTECT THE SCHOOLS 
niall EDITORS need, and get, special training in 
throwing propaganda into the waste basket. 
do congressmen. School teachers and school 








may need some special instruction. 
Propagandists for the public utilities, in ad- 
‘dition to other activities, have been aceused of 
up the schools with pamphlets and 
Soks which make a partisan argument for the 







ie Sania of private ownership of public utilities - 





®agdinst public ownership. The public utili- 
=s are showing good judgment in giving in- 
on. about their work to the public. They 







have the right, of course, to make as good a 
case as possible for themselves. Neo one, hew- 
ever, has the right to maintain that a partisan 
argument is an impartial study and to ask the 
schools to take it as sueh. 

Farmers have an interest in keeping educa- 
tion free of bias; they have an especial interest 
in getting facts, and not propaganda, about 
publie utilities. Regulation of public utilities is 
going to be as important a- question in the next 
ten years as regulation of the railroads was 
twenty years ago. It is to the interest of the 
public utilities as well as to the interest of the 
farmers, that the matter of. regulation be han- 
dled in a dispassionate and clear-headed way. 
Facts will help both; but propaganda has a bad 
habit of baek-firing. 

The constructive leaders of the industry very 
probably disapprove of the methods recently 
exposed. They will find it good business to 
clamp down on any publicity that is not fair, 
open and above board. 





BROADCASTING SWEET CLOVER IN 
CORN 


EVERAL of our readers have inquired as to 


the broadeasting of sweet clover in corn. 
We tell them that as a rule this scheme fails, 
partly beeause the eorn shades the ground too 
much and partly because the weather in July 
and Angust is usually a little teo hot and dry. 
In many eases also the ground is too aeid to 
grow sweet clover satisfactorily under any con- 
ditions. When the ground is sweet, we.believe 
that sweet clover seed is ordinarily cheap 
enoygh so that it is worth while to take a chanee 
broadeasting eight or ten pounds of sweet clo- 
ver seed per acre ahead of the cultivator at the 
last eultivation. While ordinarily a stand will 
not be obtained, there will usually be a suffi- 
eient growth of sweet clover plants to furnish 
much more than enough feed and fertility to 
pay for the cost of the seed and the bother. 

We would very much like to have reports 
from those of our readers who have had experi- 
ence in the seeding of sweet clover in corn dur- 
ing the summer. What methods have they used 
and what results have they obtained? 


j 


I" WAS reported at Kansas City that Thomas 

D. Campbell, of Montana, was helping the 
Hoover folks write their agricultural plank in 
the platform. This is interesting, because 
Campbell is a man who harvests about 40,000 
aeres of wheat a year. Last year the weather 
conditions were good, and he harvested a total 
of over 600,000 bushels. Fourteen hundred men 
farming on the seale that Campbell farms could 
have produeed the entire wheat crop of the 
United States last year. His farm is a huge 
corporation, owning 56 tractors, 60 grain drills, 
21 eombimes, 9 threshing machines and 72 
binders. ; 

Campbell’s baekground is interesting partly 
‘because he is credited with being one of Hoov- 
er’s agricultural advisers and partly because 
he has an artiele in the June Magazine of Busi- 
ness on, ‘‘What the Farmer Really Needs.” 
In this, he says, among other things: ‘‘Some 
day there will be a farming organization com- 
parable in size to the United States Steel or 
General Motors, for food is the most necessary 
commodity of all.’’ Again he says: ‘‘ We have 
too many people on the farms now. In twenty 
years we will have less than 20 per cent of our 
population, and the people who leave the farm 
will be needed to take care of our constantly 
growing industrial demand.”’ 

So far as the relationship of the government 
to agriculture is concerned, Campbell thinks 
that the chief things needed are more adequate 
tariff protection and farmer representation on 
the national boards, such as the Interstate Com- 








Odds: cid Madi | 








merce Commission, Farm Loan Board, ete. 

Shortly after reading this article by Camp- 
bell, I was interested in talking to an agrieul- 
turak expert who had visited the Campbell farm 
corporation in Montana last summer. He told 
me that Campbell had undoubtedly discovered 
certain ways of producing wheat on a large 
seale which seemed to save labor. He said that 
he would not like to work for Campbell. Only 
@ few of his men have permanent jobs the year 
around. The rest are hired for the season and 
are driven during harvest at high speed for 
about fourteen hours a day. Much of this labor 
is transient, and after the season is over it looks 
fon jobs in other sections of the country. Sup- 
pose there were a thousand Campbell wheat 
farming corporations scattered over the coun- 
try, producing all of our wheat—would the 
farm people of the United States be any hap- 
pier than they now are? 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine evidently 
has some of the same ideas as Campbell, for in 
the Magazine of Wall Street for February 25, 
1928, he says: ‘‘The lasting cure can be found 
only in bringing big business to the farmer or 
the farmer to big business. . I vision a 
possible extension of corporate big business into 
agrieulture.”’ This again suggests the Hoover 
slant toward agriculture. Apparently the 
Hoover program is to introduce big business 
methods into agriculture without regard to 
the social eonsequences. Hoover, Jardine and 
Campbell are evidently looking forward ‘to the 
day when large corporations will control a large 
part of the good farm land of the United 
States. They believe that corporations can do 
a more efficient job of farming, and that the 
men. who work for the corporations will be able 
to enjoy a higher standard of living than they 
do now when working for themselves as inde- 
pendent farmers. Perhaps Hoover, Campbell 
and Jardine are right in their attitude toward 
the farm problem. They need not be surprised, 
however, if there are several million people who 
disagree with them strongly. 

The day of the family sized farm has not yet 
passed. The problem is to develop a certain 
amount of centralized control over these family 
sized farms. We must get something which will 
give agriculture the equivalent of what the cor- 
porate form of organization gives to industry 
and which does not destroy the family-sized 
farm. At the same time, the family-sized farm- 
ers must be prepared*to work together far more 
than they: have hitherto. They must use im- 
proved machinery as fast as it proves to be 
practical. 

The farmers should have no particular quar- 
rel with Thomas D. Campbell himself. If he 
has developed some new methods of produeing 
wheat with less labor, they would like to know 
whieh of the methods they ean use to advan- 
tage. They would lke to know, however, to 
what extent Hoover is going to be influenced 
by the Campbell point of view. {f-the program 
is to build up huge farming corporations and 
shift millions of our farm peeple into town, it 
is right that our farmers should be warned. 

In the corn belt, I doubt if the corporations 
can produce eorn and hogs very much cheaper 
than the average farmer. The Campbell cor- 
poration may have some advantages in Mon- 
tana, altho even that has not yet been fully 
proved. The unfortunate thing is that a man 
like Campbell should be having an influence on 
the agricultural policy of the United States. 
Perhaps his ideas may be valuable in the wheat 
sections in the northwest, but we question his 
right to speak with authority on agricultural 
problems for the other sections of the country. 

H. A. WALLACE. 


The shield of faith, the helmet of satvation, the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of Goa, end 
over ail these the panoply of prayer, and the prac- 
tiee of the great fundamental doctrine of the broth- 
erhood of man, these are the weapons by the use of 
which the church and goed people grow—Uncle 
Henry’s Sayings. 
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ATTENDING THE CONVENTION BY RADIO 


———— 
————— 


Fred Nelson, Story County, Iowa, Farmer, Listens to Meeting From His Farm 


HE Republican convention was attended 

this year by hundreds of thousands of 

corn belt farmers. The radio made it pos- 
sible. We asked one of them to give us his im- 
pressions of the convention as the reports came 
in on the air. 

The hour has arrived, the stage is set, and as 
one of a multitude of listeners in the radio 
audience, I have tuned in to observe the pro- 
ceedings of that great political derby, the na- 
tional Republican convention, being held at 
Kansas City, as it is being broadcast by a net- 
work of radio stations covering the entire na- 
tion. 

It requires only a preliminary statement ffom 
a few of the leaders, namely, Butler of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mellon with his 79 aluminum 
votes, to substantiate the pre-convention press 
prophecy that Hoover would be the choice of 
the convention. In fact, from the first session 
we gain the impression that the secretary of 
commerce is already elected president of the 
United States. Well, we’re not so sure that 
he isn’t, or hasn’t been for several years, and 
if it’s just a matter of form to go thru with, 
let’s have it over. 

The keynote speech of Senator Fess, of Ohio, 
was, as expected, a hearty endorsement of Re- 
publican administration under the 
Coolidge regime, and was inter- 
spersed at intervals by flowery ref- 
erences to the unprecedented con- 
tinuous prosperity of industrial 
business. 

He attributes this prosperity to 
low cost production, of high grade 
goods, made by well paid labor and 
sold at a profit. When we read re- 
ports of General Motors, the Steel 
Corporation, Standard Oil and 
similar corporations, showing the 
increased valuation of properties 
and the dividends paid, there is no 
question but that the product is 
sold at a profit. 





Agriculture Bears Burden 


Contrast this condition of pros- 
perity in industry with the still 
existing deflation of agriculture, 
with the increased mortgage in- 
debtedness on farms, with the in- 
creased percentage of farm bank- 
ruptey as compared with the total, 
and it is not difficult to see that agriculture has 
borne and is still bearing the burden which has 
enabled industry and labor to enjoy their ap- 
parent prosperity. 

While the leaders of the Republican adminis- 
tration, in self-aggrandizement, assume full 
credit for this continued prosperity of the in- 
dustrial east, they at the same time sidestep re- 


WHAT HAPPENED IN KANSAS CITY 


he did not wish to be the nominee for the presi- 
dency unless the party stood for the sound 
principle of agricultural relief. He likewise 
felt that the office should seek the man and not 
the man the office. He was willing to accept 
the high honor if it came to him because of his 
real heart interest in the problems of the farm- 
er, but not willing if the party leaders would 
not back up the program. He was an outstand- 
ing figure at Kansas City, and his friends were 
proud of his courageous stand for agriculture. 
He was not active in the convention and did 
not appear on its floor, but he received his 
friends at the hotel, and they were many, from 
all seetions of the country, who called. Thanks 
to Governor Lowden, equality for agriculture is 
a real’ vital issue in the months ahead. He has 
foeused the attention of the whole nation on 
the problems of the farmer, and his sacrifice 
will not be in vain. A just cause knows no de- 
feat, and the cause of agriculture is just. It 
deserves to be and must be reckoned with in a 


By Fred W. Nelson 


sponsibility for the agricultural depression of 
eight years’ duration on the pretense that the 
farm problem is an economic rather than a po- 
litical one. 

On the resolutions committee falls the re- 
sponsibility of constructing a platform upon 
which may stand thé preconceded nominee. 

What actually takes place behind the scenes 
in this committee will be little known to or 
very long remembered by the general public, 
but the result of its deliberation will to a large 
extent determine the destiny of the nation, and 


perhaps to a greater extent, the destiny of the. 


Republican party. 

The writer of this article lives in a rural 
voting precinct which has always been con- 
sistently Republican in its polities, to the ex- 
tent that we have difficulty in finding a Dem- 
ocrat to serve on the election board, but from 
sentiment which has been freely expressed by 
many staunch supporters of Republicanism, 
unless the principles of tariff protection are 
more definitely applied to and made effective 
for agriculture at the Kansas City convention, 
their serious attention will be given to the out- 
come of the Democratic convention to be held 
at Housfon. 








Fred W. Nelson at the radio at his home in Story county, Iowa. 


Later—And now at the second session, the 
platform as adopted by the majority of the 
committee is read to the delegates for their con- 
sideration. As we expected, the farm plank 
is the one bone of contention which ealls forth 
discussion on the floor of the convention. We 
find in it no more definite plan of procedure 
than has appeared in the platforms of 1924 


(Continued from page 3) 


statesmanlike way, instead of in a political way. 
Among the several thousand farm folks who 
gathered as visitors at Kansas City, there was, 
of course, bitter disappointment. They felt 
that they were cruelly treated by Congressman 
Fess, who made the keynote speech of the con- 
vention, and who dealt with the farm problem 
without any heart, virtually telling farm folks 
it was up to them to help themselves. The per- 
manent chairman, Senator Moses, was equally 
blunt and said virtually the same thing. The 
resolutions committee was more kindly, but no 
less firm. Sometimes you ean refuse a thing 
another desires and still leave a friendly feel- 
ing. The Kansas City convention is bound to 
create a spirit, of bitterness, however, which it 
will be hard to placate. - 
‘‘Four years of Smith is better than eigh 

years with Hoover’’ was a common saying after 
the first day’s session of the convention, when 


and 1920. An admission that the farm prob, 
lem is serious, is of national scope, and in urg. 
ent need of solution. An expression of sympa. 
thy and a desire to help (if it can be done eon. 
stitutionally, ete.) bring the industry to egg, 
nomic equality with others. 

The only encouraging feature of the plank 
is that the solution ‘of the farm problem looms 
brighter because the problem itself is moyg 
generally recognized by all sections of the na. 
tion than it has been in previous political cop. 
ventions. 

The minority report of the resolutions com. 
mittee opens the discussion which centered og | 
the MeNary-Haugen bill and its equalization 
fee. ‘Smith, of Illinois; Murphy, of Minne. 
sota; Turner, of Iowa, and Governor MecMulb 
len, of Nebraska, talk ably in defense of the 
corn belt contention for the equalization fee,~ — ste 

The delegate from New Jersey, who opens tin 
the debate for the administration forces, re ph 
fers to the farm surplus as the stumbling block J 5a; 
which lies in the way of making the protective im 
tariff effective on farm products. He states J op 
that any attempt to control that surplus by 
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an equalization fee would be a forced tax on " 
either the consumer, thru increased cost, or the 
on the producer thru lower prices received, § 7, 
Will he kindly explain wherein that differs ed 
in effect from a tariff which ig & jng 
imposed on manufactured articles § pp 
when sold to the ultimate com § },; 
sumer? Fol 
Oratory Flows Freely tre 
But the convention goes on, & th 
Nominations for president are for- pe 
mally made. Oratory flows freely, # ap 
Favorite sons from. the various § of 
states are inflicted upon a dele § 1, 
gation which is already wearied J oy 
and anxious to seal the verdict % oy 
that has long before this been ar- § ing 
rived at, A 
Herbert Hoover is nominated on § py 
the first ballot by a large margin § thy 
over the required number of votes. ¥ no 

There still remains the selection 

of a vice-presidential nominee, who 
is to be agreed upon at the final ' 
session, oe 
With the administration forces § ye, 
in apparent full control of things, B tp, 
they graciously concede that the # tp 
central west is entitled to its choice @ J, 
for Hoover’s running-mate. After some prelim- @ th, 
inaries, the convention unanimously makes § ha, 
Charles Curtis, of Kansas, the second standard @ oy, 
bearer of the Republican party. 4 
And now it’s all over, and fhe attention 8% gh, 
being turned temporarily to the .Democrati¢ § jp, 
convention in Houston, but more particularly. § gg, 
to the November election. in 
wit 
pee 
Th 
an 
it was evident that Hoover’s nomination was _ 
assured. Farm folks marched Tuesday night, t 
carrying banners which expressed their feeling. 2 
Their shout was: ‘‘Thirty million farmers @ the 
not want Hoover!’ and they shouted it vigor § abl 
ously. On Wednesday morning, before the com “a 


vention opened, they put on a parade that made 


a real impression. As one of the spectators said: o 
‘Those men are not radicals; they are strong § - r 
men who feel deeply the justice of their cause, = 
and they-are determined to see it thru.’’ fees 





Farm folks got a very good lesson in seeing Mu 
how things are done, at Kansas City. They § » 
realize now that conventions are not won #§ 5. 
convention time, but by organizing in evely# y | 
township and every county and seeing that dek ie 
egates who properly represent their views a@@ 4... 

Moi 


- selected. They realize that they must attend the 
- party caucus, and we predict that many more, 


farm folks will hereafter be seen in caucus@ 
and in county and state conventions. This is # 
lesson of the convention for farm folks. 
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prob. EAR Armstrong, our pilot begins to ele- 
n Urge N vate the plane, and soon we are up one 
ympa- thousand feet. A lake appears, and-it’s 
€ con ¥ pest to pass over it high, so if anything happens 
0 eco # we will have plenty of space to coast to a good 
landing. The lake the map shows is Swan lake 
plank § and it spreads over the landseape in a large kid- 
looms ney-shaped form. We pass over it at 2:30 p. m. 
more § Pive minutes later, we 
le na& # swing over KEstherville, 
1 con. ing right over the cen- 
4 ter of the town, and altho 
; com. BF we are flying high, automo- 
ed on @ piles and people can be seen 
zation @ on the streets. Almost im- 
Tinnte- § mediately we see Superior 
eMuk § io the north, supposed to be 
of the § the highest point in the 
ee. state. More beautifully eul- 
opens § tivated farm land with 
S, Te ty of evidence of the. 
block J pain of a week before. Small 
ective — meandering streams wind 
states J around over the landscape 
us by § and remind one of silver 
ax ON § ropes laid haphazardly on 
st, OF B the green carpet below. 
elved. # Trees spot the streams’ 
‘iffers # edges, and groups of trees 
ich i§ § indicate a farmstead. Wind- 
ticles § breaks have been carefully 


com. § laid out, and the different 
eolors of the leaves show the varieties of the 
trees. « 


In the distance we see first Spirit Lake. Soon 


S00. @ the other lakes, Okoboji and Center lake, ap- 
e for @ pear. Our pilot begins to make’another climb, 
reely, @ and by the time we reach the resort section 
arl0us # of Iowa we are two thousand feet in the air. 
dele § The sun, which has been trying to hide, peeps 
paried § ont for a bit, and as the pilot circles over the 
erdict # summer cottage of Mr. Wallace, cameras come 
"n al § into play and attempts at pictures are made. 
A few fishermen on the lake look like water 
ed on § bugs, and wave at the noisy bird so high in 
argm @ the air. Off toward Arnold’s Park, we sail and 
Mes note on our chart the time. It is 2:50 p.m. 
ection 
., who Scene of the Famous Spirit Lake Massacre 
final The pilot stops cireling. We wonder and 
: comment on what would have happened a few 
‘orces @ years back when the Indians savagely attacked 
hings, § the handful of white set- : 
t the @ tlers in the famous Spirit 
— Lake massacre. What would 


they have said and done 
_had they been surprised by 
our appearance ? 

Southeast our compass 
shows the direction we are 
heading ; the sun has gone 
again and things look hazy 
in the distance. Ruthven, 
with Lost Island lake, ap- 
pears off to the southwest. 
There is another state park 
-and plenty of water in the 
Many ditches. The town be- 


makes 
dard 


ion is 
eratie 
ularly, 


night low is Terril, our map indi- 
ling, tes. There below us is 
rs a Federal Highway 18, but 
voor | We Markings are not read- 
o con § Me. Only a week before I 


drove over it during a 
downpour. It looks differ- 
ent today from the air. 
The plane is headed due 
fast now and we soon pass 
over Emmetsburg, with 
Mud lake to the left or north. Cylinder and 
‘hittemore appear in rapid succession. The 
Wind is pushing us along with a high speed. 
Tt was only 3:12 when Emmetsburg was passed 
now we see, in ten minutes, the wooded 
areas surroundizg Algona. That is the Des 
‘oies river, our map shows, and how differ- 
¥ it looks from the air. Over we go, and 
a is left at 3:28. Over a hundred miles 
our, the record: shows, we are sailing. In- 

















THE LAST LAP OF THE AIR TRIP 


Log of the Tour From Mason City to Okoboji, Ft. Dodge and Des Moines 


By W. E. Drips 
(Continued from last week’s issue) 


stead of flat eultivated land, we now see consid- 
erable timber scattered over the farm country. 
Livermore is beneath-us at 3:35, and a little 
later in the distance to the right can be seen 
Dakota City, with the old mill on the river 





Is this your farm? If it is, write us for a print, the farm is in northeastern Iowa. 


bank standing out plainly in the soft sun- 
light. 

Below us, the two branches of the Des Moines 
river show up just after passing over Hum- 
boldt, and the river winds off to the west 
thru the wooded country. It appears now 
and then. The timber is thin. Then Badger 
shows up on the east. Ahead of us we see 
considerable smoke, and the gypsum mills of 
Fort Dodge come into view. The white pow- 
dered mills loom up like giant ghosts, and 
before we know it the cirele on the Fort Dodge 
landing field appears. Our pilot takes a good 
look and g¢ircles around. We descend rapidly, 
and almost before we are aware of it a land- 
ing is made. It is American Legion day at 
Fort Dodge. A number of other planes are 
on hand, and a number of automobiles are 
lined up, their occupants watching the maneu- 
vers of the planes» As we crawl out at 3:50, 





Farming country on the route between McGregor and Charles City. 


we see many friends waiting to greet us. There 
is Mr. Stanek, father of Fred. Stanek, the 
world’s greatest corn husker. Any time that 
Wallaces’ Farmer folks are doing anything, 
Mr. Stanek seems to be on the job. Jim is with 
him. So are a number of other good sub- 
seribers. Many questions are asked, and we 
all try to answer them at onee. 

But we must be on our way. It is now 4:30, 
and the plane. has.been.cranked up.. In.we 


climb and Pilot Campbell is under way. A 
pretty run, and up we go. We turn and swoop 
down the field in a parting salute. Then up 
we go, with increasing momentum. To the 
west are the Dolliver state park and another 
gypsum plant. 

The country is showing considerable rough- 
ness and the number of trees! mereases. The 

ragged and wooded hill 

country south of Fort 
Dodge is exceedingly inter- 
esting. Off on the left a 
railroad track appears, and 
almost at onee a small, red 
interurban car flashes im 
the sunlight as it speeds 
on its journey northward 
to Fort Dodge. It is not 
long until we come in sight 
of Boone. We have been 
heading almost due south 
up until we eome to this 
point, but here we turn east 
and pass over the railroad 
town in an easterly direc- 
tion. Four-fifty our wateh- 
es tell us. We are south 
of the main line of the 
Northwestern railway. 

Farms show up, and we 
remember one that we have 
visited. It is that of W. 
H. Wylie, the father of the editor of the Home 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer. Yes, there 
it lies, in the second clump of trees, probably 
three miles to the south of us. But we are 
high in the air, and it doesn’t seem nearly 
that far. Then Ames appears. The buildings 
on the college campus appear immediately, and 
the athletic field has a fantastie appearance 
with the empty conerete bleachers on both 
sides. The new dairy building and the new 
Memorial Union building are easily spotted 
from our altitude; but the experimental hog 
houses look like play barns off to the south. 
Over the downtown part of Ames we turn south 
again. It was less than ten minutes from Boone 
to Ames. 


Gained’ Fifteen Minutes on Schedule 


The town of Huxley is on our right, and the 
main Jefferson highway unrolls below us. The 
The Polk county paving 
shines in the sunlight and 
is easily traced as it runs 
on to the south. Cambridge 
and Maxwell lie over to the 
east of us, and ahead, in 
the distance we discern 
the gold dome of lowa’s 
state house looming up ma- 
jestically. It gets closer 
as we draw near to the city, 
but we are turning. Below 
us now is the municipal 
flying field, near Altoona, 
east of Des Moines. Our 
pilot has spotted the wind 
direction by the indicator 
and is planning to make 
the final landing. Only a 
few minutes now, and the 
memorable air trip will be 
over. 

We come down, bump 
slightly, and soon taxi up 
to the starting place. We 
unload and there are auto- 
mobiles. It is 5:15, and 
we have made our schedule and gained fifteen 
minutes. 

Im less than twelve hours we have been over 
the state, seeing country that would have taken 
nearly a week to see by automobile. How long 
it would have taken our grandfathers, we de not 
know. Speed in travel packs into one short day 
more than they eould have dreamed of seeing in 
a year; yes, more country than many ef them 
saw in a lifetime. That’s speed! 
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OST of our corn belt friends are sure 
M that it is economical to feed a protein 
supplement to the pigs that are being 
fattened for market. Some, however, are won- 
dering just what kind of a supplemental feed 
to use, and others how much of the supple- 
mental feed to give to each pig daily. 

It is easy to answer the first question. Ex- 
perimental results have indicated time after 
time that it is practically always economical to 
feed some good protein feed along with the corn 
or other grains. It is true that many of our 
good supplemental feeds that are high in pro- 
teins of good quality look rather high in price 
at the present time. But the grains are likewise 
bringing a good price, and it is surprising how 
much grain a small amount of tankage or some 
other good combination of protein feeds will 
save. 

The addition of a supplemental feed will also 
speed up the pigs and consequently save consid- 
erable time in getting the pigs to a 200 or 225- 
» pound final market weight. This saving of time 
means a labor-saving, less housing cost, less risk 
and usually a higher price. The spring far- 
rowed pig that is ready for market in early: Sep- 
tember, usually the month of highest hog prices, 
is most often the pig that makes the best show- 
ing, all things considered. 


The Story of Two Groups of Pigs 


That the addition of a protein feed saves time 
and feed when added to the grain ration of fat- 
tening pigs is shown by the story of two groups 
of experimental pigs fed at the Iowa agricul- 
tural experiment station some several summers 
ago. These two groups of pigs were fed on rape 
pasture during the summer. Both groups re- 
eeived shelled corn self-fed and common salt 
self-fed. One group received the 60 per cent 
protein meat meal tankage and the other one 
did not. The pigs that received the tankage 
gained almost 1.5 pounds daily per pig, and 
reached the 225-pound market weight in 125 
days, a little over four months after the experi- 
ment started. The pigs that did not have tank- 
age before them gained less than half as much 
(.64 of a pound daily) and required 277 days, 
. or more than nine months, to reach the 225- 
pound weight. 

The corn and tankage pigs required 355 
pounds of corn and: 29 pounds of tankage for 
each hundredweight of gain. The pigs not re- 
ceiving tankage required 623 pounds of corn 
for each 100 pounds of gain. On the basis of 


PROTEIN FEEDS FOR FATTENING HOGS 


Mixture of Protein Feeds Makes Better Supplement Than Tankage Alone 


By C. C. Culbertson 


Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 


feed requirements, then, the 29 pounds of tank- 
age saved 268 pounds of corn. With corn at 
1.5 cents a pound, the saving made by the 29 
pounds of tankage would be $4.02. One hun- 
dred pounds of tankage, on this basis, would 
therefore be worth almost $14. 

Had the pasture been alfalfa, the tankage 
would not have been worth so much, altho it has 
paid to feed tankage on alfalfa pasture. 

The showing of the tankage group would 
probably have been even better had some lin- 
seed oil meal been added to the tankage. 

The most economical supplemental feed to 
use varies somewhat with different factors such 
as the relative price of the feeds that contain 
proteins of good quality, whether the pigs are 
on pasture or in dry lot, the kind of pasture, 
ete. The method of feeding should also regu- 
late to some extent the amounts of protein feeds 
to allow daily per pig. Pigs that are being 
‘‘erown along’’ on good green pasture, to be 
fattened later in the fall and early winter, 
should not have a supplemental feed before 
them in a self-feeder. In other words, when 
the grain is limited, the supplemental feed like- 
wise should be limited. Otherwise, the pig will 
take enough of the supplemental feed to fill up, 











Litter mates—The larger had a protein supplement 
on alfalfa pasture; the other did not. 
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and such feeds are rather expensive filler, | 
The amount of protein feeds to give daily per 
pig under such a system of management wil] 
vary somewhat, depending upon the kind ang 
quality of the supplement and the kind ang 
quality of the forage or pasture. 

If the pasture is alfalfa or red clover or rape 
less protein feed is needed than where blue 
grass is the pasture. The young growing pig 
that is receiving a limited ration of corn and 
oats on alfalfa pasture will get along very wel] 
on as low an amount of meat meal tankage op 
some other good supplemental feed, such as a 
mixture of tankage and linseed oil meal or sim. 
ilar feeds, as one-fifth of a pound daily. Pigs 
on blue grass during the time that it is dry and 
hard, in July and August, need more of the 
supplemental feeds, and around three-tenths to 
four-tenths of a pound may economically be 
fed. Pigs that are taking the corn and other 
grains from a self-feeder may well be self-fed 
on a supplemental feed. They will regulate the 
amount to better advantage than the feeder, ~ 

The place where a bit of figuring returns the 
most profit is in choosing the kinds of protein 
feeds and the amounts of each that are to be 
used in the supplemental mixture. That it usu. 
ally pays to do some mixing rather than to de 
pend upon some one protein feed is indicated 
by work that has been done by the animal hus. 
bandry section here at Ames. 





Vegetable Proteins Improve Ration 


We have known for a number of years that 
the 60 per cent protein meat meal tankage is 
an excellent feed to supplement the corn and 
other grains. We have, however, been able to 
improve the efficiency of such a ration by the 
addition of other protein feeds, mostly of vege- 
table origin. 

Last summer several groups of pigs were fed 
on rape pasture. All groups received shelled 
corn full-fed from a self-feeder, and a ‘‘back- 
bone’’ mineral mixture self-fed. One group was 
self-fed tankage, and another a mixture con * 
taining some 60 pounds of meat meal tankage, | 
the same kind as self-fed in the first group, and 
40 pounds of 34 per cent protein linseed oil 
meal in the hundred. : 

The pigs receiving the tankage-linseed oil 
meal mixture outgained the pigs that received 
tankage as the only supplemental feed, so that 
they reached the 225-pound market weight some 
five days earlier. The gains in both groups 
were good, namely, (Concluded on page 22) 


SHADE AND GOOD WATER HELP GAINS 


Steers on Feed Pay for Work That Brings Them Peace and Comfort 


OR cattle on feed, protection against the 
F swarms of flies that would harass them, 

and shade to break the heat of the sun, 
are most important, as far as the effect on 
gains is coneerned, than providing winter-fed 
cattle with good barns and sheds and shelter 
belts to protect them against snow and cold. 
‘Clean and cool water are as important in mak- 
ing good summer gains as warm water is in 
winter. _ 

All too often cattle feeders assume that be- 
cause the cattle have a dry place to lie, all that 
is necessary to make top-notch gains during the 

‘summer is to feed a liberal, well-balanced ra- 
tion. A sixteen-hour day, seven days a week 
fighting flies by switching, stamping and 
crowding together, do not make for peace and 
contentment or decent gains. Neither does 
drinking out of a creek or spring made into a 
mudhole by the tramping of cattle and the wal- 
lowing of hogs. Nor is the hot, smelly, fetid 
water found in uncovered, uncleaned tanks any 
‘ better—in fact, it is sometimes worse. 


Dry-lot cattle can_be given at least reason- . 


able protection against the flies by a little work 
on the sheds or barns commonly available. Bur- 
lap or canvas hung from the top of the open- 


ings or front to within four feet of the ground 
are really of great value. If completely done, 
this will darken the interior to a surprising de- 
gree, and flies shun darkness. In addition, if 
the lower edges of the curtains are of the right 
height, they drag along the necks and backs 
as the steers enter, causing a high percentage 
of the flies to remain outside. : 


Good Shelter Can Be Easily Provided 


Even tho no sheds or barns are available for 
the dry-lot cattle or little or no close shade is 
available for those being fattened on pasture, 
the labor and expense required to provide pro- 
tection against flies and heat will be amply re- 
paid. Such a shelter can be built with one or 
two days’ labor, and requires only a few 8 to 10- 
foot posts, some poles or 2x4’s, a bunch of old 
woven wire and a load of straw. A clearance of 
6 to 7 feet is sufficient. The roof should be flat. 
“Wire both above and below the layer of straw 
is necessary. Curtaining such a shed is just as 
desirable as similar treatment of barn or per- 
manent shelter in the feed lot. 

Many pastures have trees, but all too often 


<they are utterly inadequate to provide the 


thick, dense shade that really protecis. Trees 


half-dead from cattle tramping about them and 
from bark injured by livestock, are found ina { 
majority of pastures occupied by cattle on feed. 
such pastures need artificial shade almost #8 
badly as pastures without a tree or shrub. 

Clean, fresh water helps gains. And yet to 
often cattle that have excellent pasture and _ 
good ration of corn and a protein concentrate, 
have to wade into a mudhole and contend with 
the hogs for the water they must drink. A few | 
rods of water pipe, a small tank or barrel and 
a few rods of wire to protect the source, 
give to the cattle getting water from a creek 0 
spring, a clean drink. It’s worth the cost maly 
times over. 

Tanks should be cleaned frequently, every 
two or three weeks, during the summer. 
only do they-accumulate dust and scum and 
bugs, but also manure and dead animals, sm 
and not so small. Frequent cleaning is the only 
sure way of keeping the water fit for use. Co 
ers reduce the accumulation of dirt and smell, 
but do not remove the need of cleaning. 

A few hours invested in providing thes 
items of comfort for the steers which are @) 
feed will pay real returns ‘in feed saved alt, 
in higher finish. 
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passed along, and the Republican con- 

vention has gone home. So have us farm- 
ers, and we are plowing corn as usual. Say, we 
sure got a lot of applause down there, but your 
unele says right out that for us farmers it was 
a GYP instead of a GOP. That’s about all the 
relief us boys got out of the fracas. 

You see, things wouldn’t 
be so bad if I hadn’t worked 
on Ma so hard to get to go. 
After telling her what we 
could do and how bad we 
was needed down there, and 
then to come home with 
only one badge and no re- 
sults, its sort of mean. And 
the radio is to blame. Noth- 
ing else but the loud speak- 
er, and I guess ma didn’t 
miss anything. That’s why 
things is bad out our way. 
Ma is too good a listener. 
Her training on the tele- 
phone stood her in good 
shape and sure ruined Bill 
Jones and me. Bill farms the eighty west of us, 
and when he comes over and offers to take his 
flivver down there, there wasn’t much -else I 
could do but go. For once, Ma agreed to my go- 
ing. She said Bill was a good influence, and I 
ought to be all right in his company. Now she’s 
off of Bill, and says next time she goes along or 
Istay home. And the blamed radio did it all. 

We didn’t have any trouble find- 
ing the place. Bill knows roads 
pretty well. He was supervisor two 
years and has been around some. We 
followed the detours and got there 
finally. Only lost one fender, and 
that was a fellow’s fault who wanted 
to argue with us because we turned 


a sir, it’s all over and the big roller has 





“And how do you stand on the farm 
question?” 


JOSHAWAY VISITS THE CONVENTION 


Only Relief Farmers Get Comes When Orators Sign Off 


By Joshaway Crabapple 
that count here.’’ Well, we ended up down at 
the farm headquarters, and they hung a lot of 
badges on us and we felt pretty good. There 
was a lot of oratory, but no tickets. I told Bill 
the thing to do was to find L. J. Dickinson. He- 
would take care of us. It only took a little time 
to find Dick. I knew him 
when [ lived in Kossuth 
county, and he was glad to 
see us. When I says, ‘‘ Tick- 
ets,’’ casual like, he laughs 
and says: ‘‘Boys, that’s 
what I need, too. I gotta sit 
in the gallery, but I think 
some of my friends from 
other states will take care 
of me. They was lucky 
enough to be delegates.”’ 
Then he sent us to see 
another fellow, and he sent 
us to three more, and by 
this time Bill was getting 
sore feet. There wasn’t any 
place to sit down, either. 
If there was delegates around, there was a 
flock of folks like us being nice to them, in the 
hopes of extracting a coupon that said ‘‘ Admit 
One.’’ Now I ain’t so much on knowing people, 
but I’ll be blamed if we didn’t have some good 
luck. I was crossing the main street, and just 
as I jumped over a taxi cab right in front of 
me who should I see but Harry Smith, from 





acorner too suddenly. Bill was so “ = O° et 
busy talking about wnat we was go- my A 5 aa —=_ 
ing to do, he forgot there was a lot = —— 


of other cars coming along, and in- 
stead of waving his hand outside 
the car when he was going to turn 
around a corner, he used both of 
his hands to tell me what was what in polities. 
“Oh, well, what’s a fender to us defenders!”’ 
was Bill’s witty answer, and away we went 
toward the big city. 


We Ended Up at a Tourist Camp 


We decided if there was any fun down there 
in ‘The Heart of America,’’ and anything else 
but cracked ice, we would find it in the big 
hotels where the magnates hung opt. So_we 
breezed right into a big hotel just like the rest 
of the boys was doing, and when Bill casually 
signs up and asks for a room, the clerk looks 
hard and inquires about our reservations. Now 
Bill always has his joke and says: ‘‘We’re not 
Indians, and don’t have any.’’ Well, the clerk 
looks harder than ever and suggests he can fix 
Us up on a couple of comfortable cots in a sam- 
ple room at $10 per sample, and that was plenty 

or Bill. He looks around and says we will go 
out some place where the Democrats are hang- 
4 out, and we ended up in a tourist camp. 

en Bill was pulling out of that place, he 
Notices all the furniture was out of the lohby 
and remarks real loud like: ‘‘Josh, this ain’t 
no place for us. These hotel boys is smart, and 


When they won’t trust leaving their chairs 


around this gang, our watches ain’t safe. Any 
gang that can get away with a few million 
acres of oil lands can easily sneak out with 
chairs,”’ 

Next morning we sized up the place where 
the GOP was holding out. They had a big hall 
with a swell spangling eagle out in front and 


_ Aflock of cops standing around like they knew 


that gang needed watching. Bill was for going 

















in. A fellow who looked like he was a 
farmer Seen us, and says: ‘‘Boys, it’s tickets 





@ and getting a seat early to avoid the crowd, 
_ but Wwe soon found out there was no chance of 


“We only lost one fender.” 


California. He is one of the big guys out there, 
and used to live in Iowa, too. 

Well, I spied Harry, and we sure had a reg- 
ular reunion. Harry says he knew the ropes and 
it wasn’t long till we was all fixed up with 
plenty*of badges and two tickets. We wore the 
Hoover badges till we got away from Harry, 
anyway, and while Bill felt like 
we was traitors, I explained it 
was just polities to get in. 

Getting in even with tickets 
wasn’t so easy. That hall had 
about two thousand delegates Vn 
and alternates, a thousand Gg 
press men and friends of all 





‘*Mr. Hoover, how do you stand on the farm 
question ?”’ 

‘I’m fer the sanctity of the American 
home,’’ he says. 

‘And how about prohibition ?’’ I asks. 

**T will tell you in confidence,’’ says he, ‘‘ that 
I take my stand in defense of Old Glory.”’ 

But after I left him and started bragging to 
Bill, he gives a horse laugh and says: 

‘‘That wasn’t Hoover. Hoover isn’t at the 
convention.”’ 

‘*Maybe not,’’ says I; ‘‘but this fellow talked 
just like him.’’ 

Farm relief got some relief when they heard 
the address Bob La Follette made in their be- 
half. At least the gang gave him some atten- 
tion, but it was pretty rotten the way the gang 
walked out on Earl Smith, who talked anyway. 
All the delegates from the east seemed to want 
was more flags to wave when the moment came 
for Herbert’s nomination. They was so busy 
passing them out, they couldn’t hear anything, 
and it made Bill and me both sore to have a 
good talk like that, which might have done some 
good, east on ears that couldn’t hear. 


Pray Loud and Hammer the Gavel 


Smoot of Utah, who read a two-hour speech 
which we found out next day was supposed to 
be the platform, was so quiet in his speeching it 
was hard for the loud speakers to pick it up. 
Bill says the reason for it was Smoot was cau- 
tious. ‘‘Any fellow with one wife learns to be 
quiet, and how can you expect a Mormon who 
has had a lot of experience with 
wives to speak out loud.’’ I told 
Bill it seemed like the rule was to 
pray loud and hammer the gavel and 
yell loud for adjourning, and the 
rest of the time keep things quiet 
so as not to upset the delegates. 

Some of the boys had a farm pa- 
rade. Bill was all for taking it in, 
and we started out in it, but when 
they got to the gates all those cops 
seared Bill, and he bolted. Altho 
we had tickets, they wasn’t going to 
let us in but I finally convinced that 
gate tender we was regular farm- 
ers. He got smart and says: ‘‘There’s only one 
regular farmer here, and that’s Jim Howard.”’ 
Bill wanted to fight right then, but I got him 
calmed down, but you should have heard the 
dirty remarks Bill made about the way Jim 
had deserted the farmers. 

Anyway, it seems we don’t need to worry. 

Mr. Fort, of New Jersey, he 

7 told us that us farmers didn’t 

53) know what we needed, but that 

e he did, and he’d fix it up for 

us. And another fellow who 
used to work with Julius 
Barnes, when Barnes was sav- 
ing the grain farmer in the 





























the congressmen and senators Gi % war, he says: ‘‘The farmers 
and a few outsiders like Bill °.% are great people; we'll give 
and me. ’Course you heard them anything they want. Of 
how they opened with prayer course, they must ask for some- 
each day, asking for Divine Hc thing economically sound ; then 
guidance and then how Moses H we'll give them what they ask 
led the boys out of the wilder- i for.’’ 

ness and how Fess confessed 4 According to him, tho, the 
what they was to do—all on Z only thing that could be done 
the radio. Fess was a good Ss for the farmer that was eco- 
talker, but Bill says he had po nomically sound was to give 
better get up on his alibis for ta = him a pat on the head and a 


forgetting to give Teddy 
Roosevelt a hand. Say, when 
Fess got thru talking, both Bill 


“The only trouble with the farm- 
ers is they don’t work hard 


kind word. And if that’s so, 
then the convention wasn’t eco- 
nomically sound. All they give 


and me blamed near believed enough.” us was a handful of cuss-words 
the Republican party was the ‘ and a kick in the pants. 
fellows that discovered America. They didn’t One of the funniést things was the way the 


read the Gettysburg address, but they handed 
it out to every one free of charge, just like it 
was written for the GOP. 

Once I thought I was getting a big scoop for 
the paper. I see a fellow with a puffy face, 


just like I’d seen pictures of, and I went over 
and says to him: 


boys run for the Hoover band wagon when it 
got started. I see the editor of the daily paper 
I used to swear by running by at top speed, his 
coat-tails flying. He got a late start, but if they 
shake him off the band wagon now, they’ll have 
to beat him over the knuckles with a crowbar. 
Come to think of it, (Concluded on page 14) 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 























. An Old Fayette County Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have enjoyed reading all the let- 
ters from subscribers and readers 
about the old farms, so I want to tell 
them about the old farm we own 
which my father bought from the gov- 
ernment in the fall of 1848. There are 
125 acres in this farm and it had never 
changed hands until he died in 1914 
at the age of eighty-eight years, leav- 
ing the farm to my sister and me. We 
bought her share as we wished to 
keep the dear old place. 

My father came from Steuben coun- 
ty, New York, in July or August, 1848, 
coming across the lakes from Buffalo 
to Chicago, thence by team to Galena, 
Ill., where he worked in a hay field 
one month. Then he and his cousin 
started on foot for Iowa as they had 
heard of the rich lands in the Turkey 
river country that had just been va- 
cated by the Indians. He and his 
cousin came all the way from Galena 
by the way of Colesburg and Elkader. 
After visiting the mission and other 
locations they decided to buy land in 
Union towrship three miles from 
Round Grove (now known as West 
Union). There was only one house in 
Round Grove, a small log structure, 
and no one lived in it. My father and 
his cousin went back to Galena and 
bought three yoke of cattle, a wagon, 
provisions, breaking plow and other 
articles necessary for pioneer settle- 
ment. He built a hay cabin. It had 
four stakes driven into the ground and 
it was covered with hay. One day 
while he was gone the hay cabin 
burned, destroying the provisions, 
boots, harness, and all the hay they 
had saved for the stock. So he built 
a substantial log house thirty rods 
north of the present house, which he 
built in 1858; then the log house was 
moved to a suitable distance to be 
used as a stable, and later as a hen 
house. It did duty for a good many 
years. 

He had to go to Elkader for all of 
his. mail until 1850, when the first 
postoffice was established in West 
Union. The first iron rail was laid in 
Fayette county on the B. C. R. & N. 
railway in August, 1872. 

And now the fourth generation love 
the farm as my father did, and we all 
say he chose the best place in Fayette 
county for his home so long ago. 

MRS. W. L. HACKETT. 

Fayette County, Iowa. 





From a Chicago Doctor 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am an Illinois farm boy. My first 
twenty-five years were spent on the 
farm, then I branched out education- 
ally, taking in course my B. S., M. S., 
Ph. D. and M. D. degrees. I read week- 
ly, and with pleasure, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er to get the farmer’s point of view. I 
left the farm, first, to satisfy the urge 
for knowledge to be gained, and sec- 
ond, because the old home was crowd- 
ed, and it was up to me to make my 
own way in the world. 

Now as to the story of the “Two 
Farm Boys.” Clearly Mr. Justesen, 
the writer, favors Howard, who stays 
by the farm, and clearly, too, just a 
little change in the arguments would 
make Vernon the more successful. 
The crux of the story is, should there 
be special schools for the farm boys? 
I do not think there should. | 

Fundamentally, every farmer who 
possibly can afford to do so, should 
give his boys and girls a high school 
education, purely for the educational 
training thereby obtained. This will, 
today, have a tendency to divert them 
away from the farm, but such diver- 
sion is not the fault of the high school, 
but is largely due to the genera? pre- 





vailing sentiment that farm work is 
menial. Intrinsically this is not the 
case, and the public, particularly our 
boys, should be taught and convinced 
that farm life is the ideal one, intel- 
lectually and otherwise. Another di- 
verting factor is remuneration. There 
should be no question of financial suc- 
cess in farming, when properly done. 
Efficient organization will, in time, 
make that a positive factor, and to 
which goal, such papers as Wallaces’ 
Farmer are splendid contributors. 

The story by Mr. Justesen is timely 
and replete with worthy speculative 
ideas. CHARLES HILL. 

Chicago. 


On Dad’s Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your Odds and Ends column I 
saw an article on young farmers who 
live on their parents’ farm. My ad- 
vice is for them never to start on 
their dad’s farm unless he makes them 
a present of it. I live on an eighty- 
acre farm that is dad’s. Before and 





tune milking out where they can get 
alfalfa for almost nothing. My wife 
wants to move onto a place with good 
buildings here. But I’m too far gone. 
I’ve got to get onto cheap land or sell 
out. 

A year ago a fellow said to me, “You 
are sitting pretty on your dad’s farm. 
I wish I was that lucky.” I was stay- 
ing home, could not afford to burn 
gas; but this fellow was on the go all 
the time, took a trip to the lakes and 
had a big time, talked his landlord into 
waiting a year for his rent. His land- 
lord did wait but took the whole crop 
the next year and this fellow got thirty 
days’ notice to move. 

I’m down but not out, and hope to 
be out west a year from now. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer will follow me. 

ONE OF THOSE LUCKY FELLOWS. 

South Dakota. 





He Saw Joshaway 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: I live east of 
Spirit Lake and a little south and last 
Tuesday, anticipating you going over 




















mer. 
rail trip to either coast. 





READY FOR VACATION TIME? 


Canoe trips are not what all of us choose for a vacation, but all of 
us plan on taking a few days away from work some time during the sum- 
It may be only a short auto trip to a state park; it may be a long 
In any case, our Vacation Number, out June 29, 
provides suggestions that will be helpful. 
help give the family a better outing this summer. 


Watch for this issue. Itewill 








during the war I had too much of it 
seeded down to sweet clover when I 
should have farmed every acre and got 
good prices; but after the war when 
prices dropped to almost nothing I 
had $800 cash rent to pay with 20- 
cent oats and 30-cent corn. 

I had to borrow money to farm the 
next year. Then I started putting all 
the built-up land into.crops, but the 
drouth hit this rich land the hardest 
and the last three years I’ve been 
struck by hail, so now I’m in a place 
where I'll have to give up. My horses 
are getting old and I’ve got no shelter 
for my stock. Raising hogs can not 
pay out as there is no building fit to 
keep a hog in. We have not seen a 
movie show for four or five years. The 
dress shoes I wear are ten years old. 
My wife raves about her coat and 
dresses. Am driving a topless 1917 
Ford. 

I’ve bought all the grass seed, wire 
and posts for the thirteen years I’ve 
lived here. I believe I could make a 
go of it if I had good shelter for my 
stock. I can not raise grain enough 
on sixty acres to pay rent on eighty at 
$6 an acre and raise two boys. I want 
to go over into South Dakota in the 
alfalfa country and try milking cows. 
I know some who are making a for- 


in the airplane, I took some field 
glasses to the field with me. I could 
see the plane very distinctly. I 
thought once I got a glimpse of Josh- 
away, but I was not sure. He seemed 
to be enjoying himself. 
CLARENCE W. PIERCE. 
Dickinson County, Iowa. 





“For This Election I Am a 
Democrat” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I wish to express my appreciation 
of your editorials, ‘““The Veto Mes- 


sage” and “Go Home and Slop Your 
Hogs,’ in a recent issue of your pa- 
per. I am especially pleased that you 
have come out plainly against the pos- 
sibility of voting for Coolidge or 
Hoover if either is the nominee. I 
have voted for many Republicans for 
president but never yet for a Demo- 
erat, but when I heard that the bill 
had been vetoed I determined that if 
Coolidge or Hoover is nominated and 
if the Democrats will endorse farm re- 
lief legislation, for this election I am 
a Democrat. 

W. E. PUPPER. 

Hancock County, Iowa. 


For the Veto 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to spend my opinion of 
the farm bill. As I havent herd of any 
farmer making any objection to it 
I hope they are not all so dum as to 
think it would work satisfactory to the 
majority of the people 

I think the farmers will fool away 
their time going to Kansas City, 
there isent a man running for pregj- 
dent that has little enough sense tg 
sign that bill 

they havent said they would they 
wont say they wont till they get ip 
office 

A man that would sign it isent fit to 
handle his own affairs let anone han. 
dle the affairs of the united States, 
I dont think the farmers are making 
as mutch stir as the office seekers the 
conressmen and senitors that voted 
for the bill done so just to pleas there 
friends back home they knew it 
wouldent work it it sounds very child. 
ish to me. it would tax us farmers 
heavier than we are besides we would 
have to pay double for nearly every- 
thing we would have to buy when the 
food stuff gets high every thing else 
goes up The laboring man has to 
have more pay on account of heigh 
grub Then the manufactor has to 
have more for his products so we 
farmers arent getting anywhere So 
they had better bee quite and let sup- 
ply and demand rule. it always hag 
and always will. now this is a farmer 
doing this writing raising stuff for the 
market and I dont want an artificial 
price for it. I want the old standard 
then everybody will think they are 
treated fair 

dont use my name without it is nes- 
sary FARMER. 

Iowa. 





Nicaragua 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I like to read the letters that you 
print from people in different parts 
of the country. I agree with Leslie 
Doan, of Missouri, in what he says 
about this government sending ma- 
rines into Nicaragua for some of them 
are being brought back in coffins and 
I do not consider that the whole of 
that country is worth the life of one 
marine. 

But I can not agree with Mr. K. P. 
Applegate, of Iowa, in what he says 
in not being able to give Woodrow 
Wilson the credit some people did be- 
cause of the bigger and harder prob- 
lems that,came up for settlement after 
Harding was elected. If there are 
any bigger or harder problems than 
the prosecution of a world war and 
the bringing of it to a successful end, I 
would like to have Mr. Applegate tell 
about it. : 
W. E. AMBLER. 
Henry County, Iowa. 





“Support the Party That Will 
Listen to Us” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Mr. Ben F. Brown says he would — 
like to hear from more farmers in Te . 


gard to Coolidge and Hoover. I care 
say for one that I will never vote for 
either one. 

I believe that if the Republican pat 
ty wants the farmer vote they 


have to nominate some one like Low. & 
I think it is time for more farm — 


den. 
ers to let themselves be heard from 
We will all have to stick together and 


support the party that will listen to 


us. I think even the newspapers that 
refuse to help our cause ought not te 
be supported by us, either. 


H. S. ALBERTSON. 


Monona County, lowa. 
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for better materials — to 
make better hogs at less cost 


hat’s a hog made of, 


This man devotes his life to search 














T’S an old story, of course, that a hog is 
made of what he eats. But it is really 
much morecomplicated thanthat. Unless 
a pig has the right things to eat, and in 


of himself. 

A man building a house doesn’t just give 
his helpers lumber, bricks, mortar and nails. 
- He measures out the materials carefully. 
So many beams and scantlings of the right 
size and length for the framework. So much 
lumber of different kinds for finishing. So 
many bricks, so much mortar, rightly mixed, 
so many pounds of nails of various sizes, each 
size to do a different job. 


How build a hog? 


Building a hog is the same kind ofa job. You 
have certain materials to work with. You 
have corn and oats and soy beans and oil meal 
and water and minerals, and so on. 
@But how do you know what a hog requires 
—so you can put the right materials together 
in the right amounts to build a good hog 
quickly, finish him properly and do it at the 
lowest cost? 

‘What’s a hog made of anyway? 

Down at Quincy, Illinois, a man is devoting 
his life to seeking the answer—and heis finding 
it! Heis well equipped. He has 12 assistants. 
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Afully equipped modern laboratory. A hun- 
dred acre farm. Seven hundred and fifty hogs, 
80 to 100 head of cattle, 100 sheep, 500 head 
of poultry and 500 white rats! 

He is A. R. Lamb, and he came to this job three 
years ago. Before that he was Chief in Nutrition at 
the Iowa State Experiment Station and member of the 
gtaduate faculty at Iowa State College, specializing in 
nutrition of livestock. 


In accepting the offer of this opportunity to carry 


‘on his specialty in a work of helpfulness to every 


grower of livestock in America, Mr. Lamb became 
Director of Research for the Moorman Manufacturing 
Company. 

It is a scientific job and it is a practical job that Mr. 
Lamb and his staff are engaged on. ¢ +. 


Try, try again! 


They work out new formulas, combinations of min- 
erals with various common feeds. They try these 
tations over and over again on hogs and other livestock, 


' watching their results, figuring costs on the basis of 


actual farm conditions, examining the quality of the 
meat for market requirements. 


They study the diseases of hogs and other animals 
to find out how the farmer can prevent them. 


They follow closely the work of the various State 
Experiment Stations, often checking it with experi- 
ments of their own. 
What a rat is good for 

They deliberately produce conditions of undernourish- 
ment in their white rats, whose digestive systems closely 
resemble those of hogs, and then build up the rats again 
by proper feeding. They apply these findings in tests 
with hogs. 

They build up heavy bones and light bones in ani- 
mals and then compare them in breaking tests for 
strength. 

They make lean hogs and fat hogs.- Some they feed 
salt, some they give one mineral, some they give 




























LOT 2 
YELLOW CORN 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


MOORMAN’S HOG 
MINERALS 
























LOT 4 
YELLOW CORN 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
MOORMAN’S HOG 
MINERALS 







































A. R. Lamb, formerly Chief in Nutrition at the Towa State Experiment Station, is director of the Moorman Experiment Station at Quincy, 
Illinois, the largest experiment station of its kind anywhere. Mr. Lamb is one of the foremost authorities on mineral nutrition of livestock 


another, some they give a full ration, some they give a 
ration deficient in this or that—all to make sure that 
what they recommend is right. 

They are learning the secrets of minerals in building 
hogs: the right kind and amounts of minerals enable 
large savings in feed, shorten the fattening period by 
weeks, give hogs the finish that commands top prices, 
help prevent worms and constipation, make the hog 
healthier tostand up against disease. And sinceonly 2% 
of the feed ration is minerals their cost issurprisingly low. 


This is the scientific, painstaking work back of 
Moorman’s Mineral Feeds. The Moorman Experiment 
Farm at Quincy is the largest of its kind. Scientists, 
farmers, agricultural writers, visit it to study its work. 
They arealways welcome, for the Moorman Experiment 
Farm is dedicated to the swine industry of America. 

‘And the greatest satisfaction we get from our work,” 
says Mr. Lamb, “‘is in seeing the success of farmers in 
using Moorman’s Mineral Feeds. When men like Ed 
Hall, one of America’s foremost stockmen, Al Stuart, 
feeder of the 1927 Grand Champion barrow, are helped 
to win with our feeds, we feel that we are doing some- 
thing of real value to every man who raises livestock.” 











Each hog in this lot made an extra gain of 
42 pounds in 62 days 


Here is an interesting test made by Mr. Lamb 
showing the extra gains possible when Moor- 
man’s Hog Minerals aré added io standard 
rations. Note the results with the three rations 
used. The extra gains shown were made over 
pens which had exactly the same rations except 
that the check pen of No. 2 had salt, No. 4 had 








(Advertisement) 











Each hog in this lot made an extra gain of 25 pounds in 62 days 








LOT 6 
YELLOW CORN OATS 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
WHEAT SHORTS 
MOORMAN’S HOG 
MINERALS 
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limestone and salt and No.6 had salt instead 
of Moorman’s Hog Minerals 


(Advertisement) 


Each hog in this lot made an extra gain of 17 pounds in 62 days 
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FIXING UP THE 


FARM HOME 























tion extra stud- 






a permanent type when properly Dut 
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and the walls all askew; and it was jandq and _inter- mented joints, 
quite plain that the old ruin was of fere with crop int this aeuthed Extra Rooms and Closets 


no possible use in its present form but 
should be torn down, any good lumber 
salvaged and the rest cut up into 
fuel. 

But the thing that very much im- 
pressed me was the way in which this 
old wreck dominated the first view 
of the farmstead and what an unfavor- 
able first impression it made. The 
house and the other buildings were 
really not bad, perhaps in better con- 
dition than the average; but because 
of the miserable first impression, one 
naturally saw the bad rather than the 
good points, I think one would be safe 
in saying that this one old wreck low- 
ered the selling value of this farm 
probably two or three thousand dol- 
lars, simply because of the unfavor- 
able first impression it gave. 

And so many farms have eyesores of 
various kinds which at once catch the 
eye of the possible purchaser and hold 
his attention so he fails to see many 
of the good points. The home itself 
may be, comparatively new and well 
built, but the obsefver will not realize 
it if the surface shouts for paint, part 
of the porch foundation wall has fallen 
out, two or three window panes are 
broken out, or a gutter hangs pre- 


growth and with 
field operation. 
So the farmer 
who expects to 
sell his farm or 
who. values the 
good opinion of 
his neighbors or 
his own self re- 
spect will do well 
to look - carefully 








on top with hot 
asphalt. On this 
should be laid a 
three-inch coat of 
rich concrete rein- 
ferced with heavy 
wire fencing or 
similar material. 
Before pouring 
the concrete, all 
openings in the 














at some of the 

things we have 

mentioned to see if he is maintaining 
any eyesores which ought to be done 
away with. Occasionally he should 
drive up as a prospective purchaser 
and see if there are any factors which 
spoil the appearance of the farm or 
give one a disappointed feeling. When 
he discovers such things he should 
study out how they can be remedied. 
Usually this is easily done, and the 
time and energy required will be re- 
paid many times over. Change the 
farm detractions into attractions.—I. 
W. D. 





Better and More Attractive 
throoms 


floor for drains, 
closet, traps and 
pipes should be accurately located 
and forms put in to keep them open. 
The best construction now is to put 
pipes and fittings so far as possible 
im the walls, with convenient access 
thru a removable cover in a closet or 
hallway, and to have the fewest pos- 
sible floor openings. The concrete 
floor should then be finished with real 
tile properly laid according to the 
manufacturer’s directions. The next 
best thing to tile is the mastic cement 
now largely used for floors for hos- 
pitals and other public buildings. This 
comes in several attractive colors and 
is mixed with water and applied with 
a trowel. It is waterproof and slightly 
resilient, is easily cleaned, and wears 


Almost every family can use an ex 
tra room or closet and since summer 
time is building time, we should be 
looking into these matters that mean 
convenience at small cost in the home, 
The attic, if it is big enough, can be 
made into one or two extra rooms, per. 
haps, by merely putting in an extra 


window or two and covering the walls-. 


with insulating board or wall board, 
Then, when there is extra help or com. 
pany, there is room enough for every. 
one. And if the insulating board js 
used the rooms under the roof will not 
be*uncomfortably warm at night, even 
when the heat has been severe thr 
the day. Whether these upstairs 
rooms are used all of the time or not, 
the increased comfort of a _ cooler 
house in summer and warmer one in 
winter, will make it worth while to 
give the attic a lining of insulating 
or wall board. 

If wall board is used, there are sey- 
eral ways to handle the joints. The 
most common method is to cover with 
a strip of lattice which comes 13 and 
154 inches wide. This makes a neat 
panel effect, especially if Some care is 
used to have the sheets match up in 
ceiling and walls. Another method is 
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feet deep against one side or with an 
old rotting strawstack between it, and 
the highway. Even a really good set 
of farm buildings can have their ap- 
pearance ruined by having the fences 
falling in every direction, a bunch of 
pigs and ducks feeding around the bare 
lawn, a bunch of old broken down ma- 
chines scattered out along the road 
and in the barn lot, or with an old 
windmill with about half its vanes 
gone. I remember seeing a home in 
Wisconsin, however, on which electric 
power had supplanted the windmill, 
where the old wheel has been removed 
and the tower covered with -honey- 
suckle, wistarias, and other flowering 
vines until it became a very bower of 
beauty. 

The farm windbreak is another thing 
which may greatly make or mar the 
farm. If uniform and well kept up, 
it adds a great deal to the comfort 
and beauty of the farmstead, espe- 
cially as to its appearance against the 
skyline as one approaches. If of good 
appearance it gives the observer an 
impression of shade and coolness and 
peace on a hot day, or of snugness 
and comfort on a winter’s day. If 
ragged and straggling against the 
skyline, it gives one the impression of 
old age, and decay and of being un- 
kempt and he will naturally expect 
the buildings to be likewise. Having 
a good windbreak, the owner should 
take care of it, keep it free of dead 
trees, fallen timber, split and crooked 
trees’ or trees with badly misshapen 
tops, thick underbrush and so on. A 
few grape, bitter sweet and other 
beautiful climbers really -add te the 
beauty and encourage birds; but too 
much underbrush at least gives the 
feeling of snakes and beasts of prey, 
whether there are any or Rot. 

Fence rows also add or detract much 
from the appearance of the farm and 
hence from its value. If elean of 


ish of the walls. and floor or in the 
bathroom fittings. Nice looking and 
easily cleaned walls and fleor, even 
tho they might add a hundred dollars 
to the cost of this small room, will be 
a good investment when one considers 
the cost of cleaning and decorating 
over a period of several years. 

The walls and ceiling of the bath- 
room should never be papered, as the 
combined moisture and warmth has a 
strong tendency to cause mold and 
mildew in the paste and to cause even 
the waterproof paper to blister and 
loosen. Other objections to paper are 
its tendency to spot from spattered 
water or wet hands, its fading where 
the light is strong, and its lack of 
cleaning ability. The best method at 
a moderate cost is to finish the ceiling 
and walls with hard plaster, with the 
lower part of the walls finished in 
Keene’s cement and then marked off 
while soft to resemble tile. This can 
be left so or if preferred can be en- 
ameled or painted in any desired 
color. Such walls will stay good for 
the life of the house, and are easily 
cleaned with soft water and mild soap. 
A fresh coat of paint every few years 
will keep them fresh and attractive. 
If finances permit, real tile walls are 
very desirable, either in the pure 
white or in some of the delicate shades 
now available. These are unfading 
and practically everlasting, and require 
seareely any cleaning. 

The floor is one of the big problems 
in a bathroom, especially with the 
growing use of shower baths. Wood 
floors have been largely used for farm 
homes, but are far from satisfactory, 
no matter how carefully built and 
used. They should be smooth and 
easily kept clean, should stand heavy 
wear and should be waterproof so that 
any water spilled will met seep thru 
and discolor ceilings and decorations 
below. For new bathroom constrwe- 


able to have the concrete foundation. 
In such eases, the mastic cement floor 
already described can be laid directly 
on a heavy subfloor, or even on a good 
solid upper floor. Good linoleum floors 
are much used and when of good qual- 
ity and carefully laid are far superior 
to wood floors. 

The bathtub, lavatory, toilet and 
other bathroom fittings should be of 
good quality, as poor quality equip- 
ment is always unsatisfactory and far 
more expensive in the long run. It 
should be remembered that the labor 
cost of instaHation is a very important 
part of the total cost of a bathroom, 
and that much more labor is required 
for installing and caring for cheap 
equipment. The cheap equipment is 
much more expensive to keep clean, 
and the returns in satisfaction and 
service are far greater on good equip- 
ment. The built-in-tub is far better than 
the ordinary type because of the ease 
with which it can be kept clean and 
sanitary. I believe also that brass pip- 


‘img and fittings are well worth the 


additional cost, especially under a tiled 
or mastic cement floor or behind 2 
tiled wall. Bathtubs, lavatories and so 
on are now available in soft colored 
enamels to match the similarly col- 
ored tiles, and thus the whole bath- 
room can be finished in soft blue, 
green, cream and so on. These colors 
are baked in and permanent and cost 
only a little more than the white; and 
and many consider them more attrac- 
tive. 

What is the best policy, if cash for 
the bathroom is limited? Certainly it 
does not pay to put in cheap construc- 
tion and cheap material and later tear 
it all out, simee this makes too high 
labor cost. Nor is it hardly fair to the 
family to defer finishing the bathroom 
until enough money is accumulated. 
Here is at least one improvement of 





have enough “give” to avoid cracking, 
and is ordinarily used where wall pa- 
per is to be applied. Some of the wall 
board-and insulating board manufac- 
turers have devised special methods 
for fixing the joints. In no case is it 
advisable to fill the joints with putty 
or plaster paris. 

Any of the insulating boards will 
take plaster with good results. Some 
of them are made in special form fora 
plaster base. 

A closet that is not tight enough to 
he safe from moths can be made snug 
by fitting the walls and ceilings with 
wall board. Oftentimes it is possible 
to fit in a closet in rooms where there 
are none by taking off a corner and 
enclosing it with wall board. Corners 
of rooms in story and a half houses, 
where the upstairs ceilings drop low 
at the sides, may often be utilized suc 
cessfully in making quite good sized 
closets. 





Removing Dark Spots From 
Floor 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“IT placed a’cheap linoleum over 4 
white hardwood floor. 
wet and now there are large black 
spots on the floor. Is there any way 
of removing these spots without spoit 
ing the floor?” : 

It is hard to advise what to do il 
such a case without knowing just what 
these spots consist of. The chances 
are that they are of a gummy nature 


which would be spread and forced into § 


the wood if gasoline or turpentine # 
used on them. I suspect that sandp® 
pering them with fine sandpaper would 
be the safest way of removing them 


but it would be well to call in somé 


experienced floor man to advise you 
Can any of our readers help out ow 
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: “Regulating Hog Cycles 


. Reports of Committees at the Ames Meeting 














term outlooks for production, market- 
ing, and the general industrial and 
price situation. It is recommended 
that the current statistical and market 
information and outlook information 
published by the state and federal 
agencies be written and printed in 
such a way as to emphasize and sim- 
plify the most important points and to 
appeal to and be readily understood 
by the farm reader, the local press, 
and other agencies that receive such 
It is also recommended that 
special radio talks and other short re- 
leases be prepared to present in suc- 
cinct fashion the outstanding points 
with regard to current outlook condi- 


In addition, it is recommended that 
extension departments of the state and 
federal educational agencies hold local 


the year with producers, co-operative 
leaders, and marketing representatives 
to discuss the outlook, especially to 
emphasize outlook reports in time for 
the producers to utilize them in mak- 
ing changes in their production plans. 


The Marketing Problem 


It seems essential that further re- 
search be conducted into the short 
time changes in hog prices and rates 








of marketing. Knowledge of the fac- 
tors causing the long time trends in 
hog prices and preduction is relatively 
complete, but very little research has 
been conducted into the problem of 
current marketing policies. Extension 
to the farmers of current marketing 
information should be developed as 
rapidly as basic information is de- 
veloped. _»* : 

It is recommended that the state 
and federal institutions attempt to 
provide an informational service to 
farmers and shippers on the immediate 
marketing situation. It is not intended 
that such a service should involve 
exact price predictions, but rather a 
statement of factors operating in the 
current markets with an indication of 


| the probable trend of prices and the 
| gemeral* market conditions. 
conferences at appropriate times thru | 


Where farmers have facilities for 


| the disposal of less-than-carload lots 


of hogs, it is recommended that the 
practice of topping the herds as the 
Pigs arrive at market weights and in 
proper condition be developed. This 
would lead to the production of more 
high priced hogs and a better quality 
of product. 

Information as to the effect of vari- 
ous market practices on the returns to 


(Continued on page 29) 



































The Best Thresher 
in McCORMICK-DEERING History 


cCORMICK-DEERING Threshers have always 
been recognized as among the machines that do 

the cleanest threshing... but this 1928 model is by far 
the finest, fastest, cleanest and most profitable of the 
long line that dates back many years. It is built in three 
Sizes, 20x32, 22x38 and 28x46, and meets every re- 
quirement for a light-weight, easily-transported, large- 


capacity thresher. 


ing the steel frame. ~- 


tion is ample attention. 





of America 
(Incorporated) 


conference on hog cycles at It does not seem prudent nor feasible 
f 1 Ames recently brought in commit- | at the present time te recommend | 
tee reports on production and market- | mechanisms for the overhead control 
ing as related to the hog cycle, on for- | of hog production. Only when farm- | 
‘ eign demand and the research in that | ers thoroly understand the factors un- 
IY put field, and on the organization of fur- derlying the hog cycle can such a plan pers 
used ther work in studying and regulating | be considered. It seems evident that D : 
id ree. hog production. The final conclusion the great amount of information al- 
n and of the conference was to call a later | ready available on the hog cycle has 
anned meeting, at which farm leaders from | not been put to working use by the 
ey be the principal hog producing states will farmers since there seems to be as yet thei 
le. It pe present. very little diminution in the intensity : 
tisfac. The committee reports are of inter- | of the cycles as each recurrent one ap- 
est to all hog producers. They follow | pears. The immediate problem, then, 
in full: is to disseminate the available infor- 
HOG CYCLE PRODUCTION AND mation to farmers and to make provi- 
s MARKETING sion for the prompt reporting of the 
results of new research to them. The 
aN €x- The large periedic changes in hog means of disseminating this informa- 
OMe prices from high to low~“the 0g | tion should be the regular educational 
ld be cycle” —are largely due to changes in means already in ase provided by the 
i: hog production from underproduction | .tate and federal agencies, the farm 
home, to overproduction and back to under- press, farmers’ coepensiine peter sirey 
a production again. yReee changes — tions, private marketing organizations, 
B, Bet due to most producers being guided by | th, radio, and similar institutions. 
extra past profits rather than future pros- The information given should in- 
walls: - pects in making changes in production, clude both the long term and short 
board. and hence expanding too greatly when 
r COM: prices are high, or decreasing too 
every- greatly when prices are low. ’ 
ard is In addition to the response of pro- 
ill not ducers to changing prices the varia- 
, even tions in corn yields and corn produc- 
» thru tion are also reflected in the hog 
stairs eycle. Periods of high or low corn 
T not, production are therefore to a certain 
cooler extent responsible for extreme cycles 
yne in in hog prices and volume of produc- 
ile to tion. In the past, extreme variations 
lating in hog prices have generally been fol- 
lowed by a“smaller and less marked 
e sey- cycle, apparently due partly to periods 
The of large corn production, and possibly 
r with partly to greater-caution on the part 
4, and of producers. 
, neat Variations in price in each hog 
are is cyele seem to be influenced by three 
up in factors; first, the supply as measured 
hod is by receipts and storage stocks of pro- 
ape of visions, second, by changes in the gen- 
ed for eral price level, and third, by the price 
ns to of competing foods, foreign demand, 
cking, and other demand factors. Statistical 
ill pa- examination indicates that a major 
e wall part of the fluctuation in price is due 
nufac- _tethe variation in supply. This factor 
sthods is susceptible to study and control on 
> is it the part of the producer, while the 
putty other factors lie entirely outside the 
influence of the individual producer. 
; will It therefore seems logical for this 
Some committee to recommend action which 
| for a will result in a more orderly supply 
of hogs. 2 : 
igh to In order to have such action result This Year... Thresh with 
, snug in the best direction of production it is 
. with @- desirable for the producer to co-oper- 2 YOUR OWN 
ssible ate with the packer and other market- 
there @ img agencies and the educational and McCORMICK-DEERING 
r and extension forces of the state and fed- THRESHER 
orners ral government to the fullest extent. 
ouses, lack of confidence in the disinter- With a McCormick-Deering outfit you 
p low estedness and honesty of the other can thresh as soon as you are ready... 
d suc agencies concerned in the industry has quickly, cleanly, and with greater profit. 
sized § Pteviously tended to prevent produc- The clean grain brings top market prices, 
ets from making the best use of the and you avoid field losses because the fast 
facts which are available. work enables you to finis long runs be- 
fore the grain shatters from dryness or 
Controtling Production Cycie sprouts from dampness. Losses due to 
om Fundamental to the control of the mice, insects, and windstorms are also 
‘Production cycle is further research reduced. ~~ 
“ites: “aa the causes. It is recommended 
ra the state ,agricultural colleges +L. ° 
thes - take the lead in determining for their Begg romeo oma 
plack Own local conditions how far the farm- Completes the Outfit 
y way | €rs.of the different areas of their state The most Satisfactory power for operating 
spoil- have responded to price conditions in a thresher isa dependable McCormick- 
the past, and the extent to which Deering Tractor. It provides the constant, 
do in Weather conditions and other natural es ee ee ee 
. what | “Ses have been responsible for the at Aenese 7» a mo I rarsesonm 
nature | “sirable to determine for each type FARMALI er 
.d into ‘farming how far farmers can go in 
ine is § . their hog production to what 
sndpe § ® Beeded for the country as a whole 
would §. M4 yet organize their farm businesses 
them, | ‘88 to return them most satisfactory 
some | Petits. Investigation into alternative . 
you | °Metprises which may prove suf- 606 So. Michigan Ave. 
it our ity profitable to warrant adjust- ¥ 
‘in hog production for the com- 





bd must be prosecuted. 











All-Steel Construction 


To withstand the strains of threshing and transportation, the 
frame of the McCormick-Deering is built entirely of steel. The 
siding is all galvanized steel, cut and formed to assist in reigforc- 


Ball-Bearing Cylinder 
The ball-bearing cylinder eliminates watchful care so necessary 
with plain bearings. One oiling a week and an occasional inspec- 


New 4-Section Straw Rack—Roller-Bearing Stacker Fan 


The McCormick-Deering thresher runs with unusual steadiness 
because of its 4-section straw rack. The sections are operatetl by 
two four-way crankshafts giving each an independent up-and- 
down as well as lengthwise motion, effecting complete separation 
of all the grain from the straw. The stacker fan bearing is long 
and is equipped with two tapered roller bearings. The pulley is 
so constructed that the pull of the belt comes between these two 


~ If you are planning an investment in a thresher, give the McCor- 
mick-Deering careful consideration. Your local dealer will arrange 
for you to see one, on request. Write for illustrated literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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HINTS TO BEEKEEPERS 


Work That Keeps the Bees at Work 


OT enough work on the part of 

the bee owner greatly reduces the 
work of his bees and the returns from 
their work. The farmer with a few 
swarms of bees all too often cuts down 
his returns one-third to one-half thru 
the neglect of a few hours work in 
June and July. 

Not enough and not efficient equip- 
ment for the use of the bees is the 
first and most common handicap un- 
der which their owners allow bees 
to labor. If there is not abundant 
storage space for honey we can’t ex- 
pect the swarms to gather it. How 
often do we see a ten or even an 
eight frame hive with only one or two 
shallow supers on it for the storage 
of surplus honey. Unless we expect 
great things of our bees and provide 
them with the necessary room to do 
these great things, it is our own fault 
if the returns from them are limited. 

If one’s plans call for the produc- 
tion of extracted honey, at least two 
supers fe> the, storage of the surplus 
should be provided for each strong 
swarm, If it is comb-honey we want 
four supers are not too much in the 
way of provision for the use of each 
good colony. 

The production of extracted honey 
is increasing in proportion to comb 
honey in the middle west. Of course, 





while it can be reduced the entire 
elimination is neither possible or de 
sirable. 

There are numerous things that can 
help in making the swarm satisfied 
with their home and less likely to 
leave. Providing plenty of super 
room so that there is room to work is 
one. If there is no space to live and 
work or it is limited, the bees, like 
people, are apt to move. 

During the hot summer months the 
hives need more ventilation than dur- 
ing the cooler seasons. When this is 
not provided swarming is apt to re- 
sult. The hive becomes super-heated 
especially if it stands in the sun 
and swarming results. Providing ar- 
tificial shade or placing the stands 
under trees so they are shaded part 
of the day also reduces the tendency 
towards swarming. Not only does 
shade reduce swarming but increases 
the rate of honey gathering. Like 
other living things, extreme heat re- 
duces the activity of bees. To see 
great bunches of bees hanging on the 
shady side of the stands during the 
hottest part of the day is common 
when the stand is exposed to the di- 
rect rays of the sun. While thus en- 
gaged they are not producing honey. 

Moving some_ brood from the regu- 
lar brood chamber or chambers to the 





Colonies should be located where they are protected against wind. These are placed 
between two rows of trees. 


this is due to the ability of the same 
colony to produce more pounds of it 
than of comb honey. Behind this, 
however, is the fact that improved 
equipment is more readily available 
to beekeepers than it once was. 

Well-made supers, frames, founda- 
tion, extracting macninery and ex- 
tracted honey containers have been 
largely standardized and made read- 
ily available to beekeepers. 

This has made the keeping of a lim- 
ited number of bees on many farms a 
profitable source of income, not mere- 
ly a source of home honey supply. 

All too dften, however, during the 
rush and press of spring and early 
summer work the needed attention is 
not given. 

Putting together the supers if pur- 
chased “knocked down,” putting the 
foundation in the frames is a fine 
rainy-day job for corn plowing time, 
if it hasn’t,.been done earlier. Putting 
them in place, moving some of the 
brood to the upper supers, providing 
artificial shade or moving to a shady 
spot if one is nearby, is a fine job 
for a sizzling hot day when the horses 
are_being given an extra long rest pe- 
riod at noon. 

For a large surplus honey produc- 
tion next in importance to providing 
proper and enough storage room, is 
the problem of the reduction of 
swarming. Each swarm that leaves 
a hive takes away a part if not most 
of the honey. gatherers. Swarming 
will often cut the honey production 
of a strong colony in half. Swarming 
is a natural instinct of the bees and 





upper supers and replacing it by other 
frames will tend to reduce swarm- 
ing. Cutting out the queen cells every 
eight days and eliminating the drones 
are the other things of great import- 
ance in reducing the swarming. 

A good honey crop cannot be pro- 
duced by a colony or group of eolonies 
that are diseased. A man will put a 
drove of cattle out to pasture for the 
summer and never visit them to see 
that they are doing well, growing, get- 
ting salt, water and so forth. Neither 
should the beekeeper whether he has 
many or few colonies, allow them to 
go.for every long without looking to 
see whether they are free from dis- 
ease, whether they are storing honey, 
producing new brood and whether the 
queen is present and laying eggs. 

Doubling the honey yield per swarm 
as compared with an average state 
yield of about 80 pounds is not a very 
difficult matter. A little intelligent 
care and attention will do it. 


White Grub Damage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have some land where -white 
grubs did considerable damage to corn 
four years ago and again last year. 
They tell me that the grubs will not 
be as bad this year. Is there anything 
to this? What can be done for the 
white grubs?” 

There are definite records over 
large sections of the corn belt of white 
grubs doing serious damage in 1912, 
1915, 1918, 1921, 1924 and 1927. In 
these sections there was an unusually 








large flight of June bugs in May and 
early June of 1926. They laid their 
eggs early that summer and the young 
grubs hatched out. It seems that the 
June bugs prefer to lay their eggs in 
rather compact soil, preferably sod 
ground which is rather near to timber. 
At the beginning of 1927 the young 
grubs were not full grown but they 
were at the stage when they cause the 
most damage to corn. This year 
(1928) the grubs are full grown but 
while they do some damage to corn 
they are so nearly full grown that they 
are not usually so very serious. They 
go into a resting stage in June or 
early July preparatory to changing 
into beetles. They will rest in the soil 
in the beetle form until May of 1929, 
when they will come out again to lay 
the eggs which will produce the grubs 
which will cause serious damage in 
1230. 

It will be a poor policy in the grub- 
infested areas of Iowa to plant corn on 
sod ground in 1930. There is no very 
effective way of fighting the grub ex- 
cept to avoid planting corn on sod 
ground in the bad years. It helps some 
to prepare for the bad years if the land 








can be plowed in the fall and hogs 















be turned in. It also helps if,a rota 
tion can be adopted in which sug 
crops as clover and alfalfa and subgt. 
tuted entirely for blue grass and tip. 





othy. The grubs do not care for clo. 
ver and alfalfa roots but they are fond 
of grass roots of all kinds. 


Oats for Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“It is hard to get clover hay in this 
community this year, but we find tha 
oats can be bought in the field. Wha 
do you think of-cutting oats for hay? 
Is oat hay a good dairy feed?” 

Oats cut just as the kernels are je, 
ginning to reach the hard dough stage 
and while some of the leaves are sti 
a little green make a good quality hay, 
Oat hay is not as good as clover hay, 
but it is equal to the ordinary mixture 
of clover and timothy. It is a wondep. 
fully fine horse hay. We know ofa 
farmer who has used oat hay yeap 
after year for the last six years with 
very good results. With oat hay it jg 
possible to get away from the expengg 
of threshing. 





_ Joshaway Visits the Convention 
(Continued from Page 9) 


four years ago he done the same 
thing, told us to vote for Coolidge and 
we'd get farm relief right off. He gets 
radical in between elections, but from 
convention time to November he’s just 
a good republcan. 

Its going to be hard on some of the 
boys. Fellows running for offce on 
the republican ticket are going to be 
like a guy trying to ride two horses, 
one foot on each, and the horses 
going in opposite directions. One foot 
is going to be in the air mighty quick. 
I told my congressman to be careful. 
If he lets out any cheers for Hoover, 
I’ll forget about how he voted for 
the McNary-Haugen bill, and go Demo- 
cratic. 

Right now, it looks as tho I’d started 
marking crosses on the Democratic 
side anyway, working from the top 
down, and if these fellows pester me 
much I may forget to“switch over at 
all. 

They aint all as smart as Charlie 
Curtis of Kansas. He’s the ideal candi- 
date. Back east, he can say, “Look how 
I voted to sustain the president’s veto;” 
out west, he’ll say: “See how I voted 
for the McNary-Haugen bill.” He 
stays on both sides better than any- 
body I ever seen, and folks who like 
flip-flopping in politics, will all vote 
for him. He’s the champion. 

As near as I can figure, farmers 
aint no business at conventions, state 
or national. They robbed us blind 
at. the state convention, and picked 
men who could be relied upon not to 
get mean if Hoover got put across. 
Every time I go to a convention, I 
think what a great thing the primary 
is. We get trimmed there often 
enough, but at least we get a chance. 

The night the big speeches for 
nominations was made was what 
caused us our trouble. Bill. and me 
was all set to holler loud for Lowden. 
We didn’t get a chance and so we was 
feeling pretty sad especially when we 
had saved wp our voices to try and 
make up for the racket the Hoover 
crowd had staged. They sure was 
going good. So when they balloted 
Bill says, “Josh, we might as well do 
our stuff and get it over with and then 
go home and vote right.” Well, we 
was all set and when the hoorah 
started again we both cut loose. Now 
that’s where we got in bad. There 
was a blamed good looking dady sit- 
ting beside us and she just jumps up 
and turns to Bill and yells, “Hooray 
for Herbie.” Then she grabbed Bill 
around the neck and not wanting Bill 
to be embarrassed too much I grabs 


them both. Folks thought, I guess,” 


here was two boys who felt relieved 
even if we was farmers and they ap- 


“‘plauded and we was soon the whole 


show, ‘Well, we would have been all 








right, but that blamed radio man gets 
his eye on us and while the photo 
graphers was busy he tells the world 
and Ma about us. We would have 
been safe then but Bill can’t keep 


anything and the first night we wag - 


home Bill springs it on the gang how 
I took the lady for Hoover and made 
a clean sweep of the place greeting 
her. 

“Oh,” says Ma in her coldest tone, 


“that’s what you do Joshaway when[I— 


am not along, the next time you get 
away from home without me you will 
know it.” 


Well I tried to convince Ma it wag 


all right as all the boys was doing if, 
but she says right back: 

“Yes, in a minute you will be tel- 
ing me you was shaking hands with 
Hoover himself and I know he wasnt 
there.” 

Well, we argued all about it at home 
and I talked a lot of Curtis and what 
Bill Rogers said and how many cele 
brities I had seen, including Bill 
Thompson, mayor of Chicago, and how 
they staged a bank robbery in Kansas 
City and shooting for his benefit te 
make him feel at home and things 
seemed pretty good with Ma but we 
went to a picture show and first thing 
we sees on the screen was Bill and me 
having the times of our lives with that 
old gal. 
“I’ve seen enough. The next thing I 
know they will embarrass us further 
and I don’t want to see it. 
graceful!” 

.Ma is feeling better now after its 


all over but it’s a good thing they — 


didn’t have those radio pictures this 
time or your uncle might have hai @ 
lot more to explain. Funny how some 
folks can’t see how a fellow feels at 
times. But say, Bill and me both 
learned a lot of how politics is Tul 
Wait till our next caucus and if we 
don’t put our ticket over it will be. 
strange. Why we are building ow 
steam roller now and how we will mul 
it. Conventions are all right, educe 
tional, Bill says. Scandalous is Ma's 
word, but I had a good time. 




















“Come, Joshaway,” Ma says, 


It’s dis © 
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a ———— 
d that ——— 
What : 
hay? HEN we first landed in Africa— 
years ago—and a kinky pated 
Te be @ ittle blot without enough clothes on 
Stage to make a pocket for the thripence 
€ stil] fd have to pay him, struggled down 
yhay, @ the gangplank of the West Humhaw 
r hay, with my suitcase, I thought I’d seen 
ixture § a pretty funny African substitute for 
onder. the Red Cap men at home. But I 
r Of @ hadn’t seen anything yet. 
year If you were to dream some night 
3 With that you saw a massive, gaunt old cow 
y it is earrying a suitcase across a desertful 
‘pense of pure sand you’d probably wake. up 
in a cold sweat and think you’d heen 
eating too much meat or drinking too 
much of something. strong, beef tea, 
maybe. Especially if this cow had a 
‘hump on her back about the size of a 
two dollar roast before the war, and a 
pair of horns that were fully four 
n gets feet from tip to tip and turned up on 
photo- the ends just as they do in the golden 
world text picture cards in Sunday school, 
have and a flip-flopping dewlap like a dou- 
keep ble chin that almost dragged in the 
e was sand between her front feet. 
e how And if this cow were followed’ in 
made the dripping desert sands by another 
eeting one carrying some rubber tires and a 
few cans of gasoline, and both of these 
tone, cows stalking ahead of a man, black 
yhen J as a boot, barefooted almost to his 
yu get neck, and carrying a long spear and a 
u will pair of sandals—then what would you 
; think? You’d think you were seeing 
it was things. Well, I, Francis, saw these 
ing it, things. 
The evening before this cow’s tale 
e tel begins, Jim and I had been convoyed 
; with into the black-bearded French ser- 
wasn't geant’s road camp by the African Re- 
lief Expedition and their battery of 
home donkeys. We wanted to make Maine 
what Soroa, eighty-oné miles away, by to- 
r cele morrow night, if we could, for that 
Bill was New Year’s eve. Then we'd have 
d how only about 3,000 miles yet to go on our 
‘ansas trans-Africa motorcycle tour, and a 
fit to brand new year to begin the job. It 
things looked as tho we might need the 
ut we whole of it, too. 
thing But this morning was today and we 
nd me @ Weren't up yet. We had no bed to get 
h that out of because our blankets were so 
gays, @ ull of sand burrs that we had given 
hing I them to a gang of natives the night be- 
urther fore with orders to pull the stickers 
s dis @ out. They worked all night, but we’ve 
- been finding more sand burrs. ever 
er its since. We had no dressing to do be- 
they ¢ause we’d slept with our clothes on. 
s this § We didn’t need to shave because we’d 
had @ broken ourselves of that bad habit a 
some § Week ago. And so getting up wasn’t 
els at Much of a job—for me at least. It 
poth §. Wasn't hard for my sleepy partner Jim, 
3 run. sither, after I’d playfully tucked a few 
if we Sand burrs behind his ear and then 





ill be. 





Doked him so he rolled over on them. 







g our Sand a Reminder of Work 

i] run : E 

sduce § , Our boudoir was a little round grass 
Ma's | Mt shaped like a sawed off silo. The 





| foot was simply an umbrella made 
‘out of hay. We crawled out of the 
hele in the wall like an Eskimo com- 
' ing out of his igloo except that where 
i shirt pockets would dig up snow 
filled ours with sand—and that 
Made me think of the day’s work 
of us. In fact, I'll never see 
@ again without thinking of work. 
outside our hollow hay stack 
two great, placid cows, or 
eufs,”” as the French call them, 
th is as near as they can come to 
“beeves.” Our black-bearded 
host was sitting on the one 
in his camp while our black, but 
Hess, hostess was pulling a sand 
of his foot. 
























With Flood In Africa 


Out of Gas—and Thirty-five Miles From More 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


The first job was to get our boeufs 
and their black oxeneer on their way. 
They were to carry our baggage to 
Maine Soroa, for it promised to be all 
that we could do to take our motor- 
cycles and we didn’t want to push any 
more weight than we had to. We 
saved out a few water canteens, a lit- 
tle food, and a very limited Selection 
of tools and spare parts, and gave all 
the rest to the oxeneer. 

“How’s the gasoline and oil in the 
bikes?” Jim asked me. 

“Both tanks nearly full,” I told him 
—for I thought they were. So we 
turned over all our cans of motive 
power to the boeufs as well. 

“Now you think you’ve got a hard 
job stowing away all that cargo-in 
two roomy side cars and on a couple 
of motorcycle luggage carriers,” Jim 
reminded me _ unpleasantly. “But 
how’d you like the job of keeping it all 
on the backs of those slippery bun- 
dles of bones for four days?” I always 
do the packing on this trip of ours and 
here was a chance to compare me with 
an African native son. 


ing. He was a human fire extinguish- 
er—or at least nearly human. 

Eventually he lashed all our cases 
of gasoline, cans of oil, motorcycle 
parts, suitcase, motion picture outfit, 
groceries, and spare parts onto those 
two boeufs, and pointed them toward 
Maine Soroa, eighty-one miles away. 
He was due to arrive in about four 
days, and we hoped we’d be there to 
watch him unload. Tomorrow night 
was New Year’s eve. 

And then we started out! Many, 
many things happened- during that 
long day of struggling thru the sands. 
But the only thing worth mentioning 
about that entire man-killing eternity 
is that, at the end of it all—after we’d 
pushed and sweated in the parching 
sun for hours and hours on end—we 
leoked at our speedometer and found 
we’d made thirty-two miles! Not 
much, but some. 

Only forty-nine more miles to make 
Maine Soroa tomorrow night, New 
Year’s eve. And then only 3,000 miles 
more to the Red Sea. We'd been told 
that the last “twenty-five or thirty 

















“Well, anyway, that’s all his mid- 


night nibs there has to do. He doesn’t 
have to ride the critters, and hang 
onto their handlebars too, and. keep 
’em in the road and push ’em over the 
bad placés.” 

This particular African “boeuf” hos- 
tler didn’t have quite enough rope 
but he’d gathered a supply of green 
palm leaves from the nearest cuvette 
and had turned himself into a rope fac- 
tory. He was busy, too. It took ail 
his fingers on both hands to braid his 
six strands of palm leaf strips. He 
kept it taut and even with a set of ver- 
satile black toes. And then because 
he didn’t believe in loafing on the job 
—and possibly because it was neces- 
sary—he kept sucking up water from 
a calabash on his lap and then spray- 
ing out on his raw material to make 
it pliable. 


Almost Human Fire Extinguisher 


I had seen this same facial spray 
pump idea before, employed by a Chi- 
nese laundryman in sprinkling clothes. 
But here it was in perfection, for this 
black boy had a natural nozzle fast- 
ened to his face. Those thick, flap- 
ping pieces of meat which correspond 
to the Chinaman’s lips gave him a 
control and a force that was fascinat- 


miles into Maine Soroa had been sur- 
faced with hard dirt which meant, if it 
were true, that we had only twenty or 
twenty-five miles more of sand to fight 
tomorrow. 


But our gasoline was lower than our 
spirits. It was all my fault, too. 
When Jim had asked me that morn- 
ing about our gasoline supply Id for- 
gotten that the tank of my motorcycle 
wasn’t full. And after thirty-two miles 
of heavy pulling in low gear it wasn’t 
any fuller now. In fact, unless we 
should find a filling station on some 
lonely dune, the gasoline, in my ma- 
chine at least, would not last to Maine 
Soroa. And there was less chance of 
finding a filling station there than of 
meeting a camel caravan on Broad- 
way. 

If the supply should hold out® until 
we reached the*dirt road, Jim could go 
on into Maine Soroa and either bring 
or send back to me some of the gaso- 
line our camel had carrried there from 
Goure. If it .shouldn’t- hold out that 
long, we would simply have to sit 
down in the road and wait, two days, 
for our cattle to bring up their load 
of gasoline. Well, we'd see. 

Next morning the road was worse 
than ever. Never once did we get out 


of low gear, and much of. the time 
our throttles were wide open besides. 
Not only did we have to get off and 
push but we frequently had to gang up 
and push each other, both of us man- 
handling one roaring motor to the top 
of some heartbreaking dune. Then with 
our mouths dried out and our shirts 
wet we'd sit down among the sand 
burrs and pant out a few informal re- 
marks to the dune—and then plod 
back for the other bike. - 

There’s something about the idea of 
straining along behind anything on 
wheels and pushing one’s heart out 
that I never did like. And while I was 
leaning against that low side car of 
Jim’s with my head tucked down be- 
tween my arms, and my feet sliding 
about on those slippery, burning sand 
hills, and the whole blistering desert 
of Africa ahead of me, I didn’t re- 
verse my opinion. 

But we used our heads as well as 
our backs and legs that day and 
learned a lot of tricks about trekking 
in the sand with a motorcycle. We'd 
ride clear back on the luggage car- 
rier behind the seat—as far back as 
we could sit and still touch the tips 
of one handlebar. Then we leaned as 
far over to the outside as we could— 
away from the side car. This threw 
as little weight as possible on the side 
car wheel and the maximum on the 
rear motorcycle wheel. It gave us 
better driving traction and prevented 
the side draft which caused the front 
wheel to plow sidewise in the sand. It 
was hard work to perch back there on 
a roaring, rearing motorcycle, like a 
jockey on a race horse, hour after 
hour, but it was easier than pushing, 
anyway. 

Putt. Putt. Tuff, tuff, phut. Fi- 
nally my motor fluttered to a stop. 
Out of gas! 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon 
and we’d made about fifteen miles. 
That meant we were anywhere from 
five to ten miles from the beginning 
of the good road—if there were any 
such thing in Africa. And about thir- 
ty-five miles from Maine Soroa. 

We didn’t have enough food to last 
—comfortably—until our boeufs could 
catch up. And our water was almost 
entirely gone. We hadn’t seen a vil- 
lage or a human being or a water hole 
all day and had no idea what there 
was ahead. Then, besides being prac- 
tically out of food, water and gasoline, 
we were dog-tired, and hot enough to 
sweat bucketfuls but so dry we could 
hardly sweat at all. And it was time 
to eat. 

And tonight was New Year’s eve. 

“Well, anyway, there are no ‘keep 
off the grass’ signs,” piped up Jim. 
“And nobody’s likely to step on your 
toe.” 

Next week will be published either 
the story of a miracle dash into Maine 
Soroa or the interesting photograph of 
an abandoned motorcycle expedition 
bleaching on the desert sands. 





The Vacation Number 


The vacation number next week is 
going to be one especially worth read- 
ing and saving. It includes a twenty- 
four page magazine section of special 
articles on different kinds of vacation 
trips; it gives answers to a variety 
of vacation inquiries; it presents a 
two page map of the United States in 
golor, showing auto roads to principal 
scénic spots, The vacation number 
will help you plan your trip, no giat- 
ter where you go. 
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The Trip to California 
Third Installment 
San Francisco is one of the most 
beautiful cities in our country. It is 
located on the hill, and only those who 


have been in San Francisco can appre- 
ciate what hills they are. The busi- 
ness part of the city is on the low 
ground, adjacent to the bay. The 
streets are wide, Market Street being 
one of the widest streets in any city. 
It has many beautiful buildings, hav- 
ing been practically rebuilt since 1906, 
I believe it was, when the fire follow- 
ing the earthquake destroyed much of 
the business and residence sections of 
the city. It is a picturesque city, the 
Chinese and Japanese sections of the 
city making it different from any other 
‘city in the United States. It has beau- 
tiful parks, beautiful drives, and the 
visitor who really sees San Francisco 
can not have otherwise than a very 
favorable impression of the city and 
its people. They are. enterprising, 
courteous, and take a real interest in 
showing you the city and its resources. 

One of the things that impressed me 
about San Francisco was the large 
number of banks, and they all seemed 
to be doing a thriving business. The 
harbor at San Francisco is one of the 
chief shipping ports in the United 
States, steamship lines plying to the 
east and plying betwixt the west coast 
and the Atlantic ocean, travelling thru 
Panama Canal as well as going to 
South America and other ports, is one 
of the best in the country. The view 
of it from the hills is a panorama of 
the utmost interest. 

The Golden Gate, by which San 
Francisco harbor is entered from the 
Pacific ocean is a passage perhaps a 
mile wide betwixt two points of land 
with high shores on either side which 
makes a wonderful setting. The is- 
lands in the bay also add to its beauty. 
San Francisco is beautiful to look at 
from the bay; the bay is beautiful to 
look at from the hills of San Fran- 
cisco. The city is fortunate in the 
beauty of its location. 

One of the fine features of San 
Francisco in a public way is its civic 
center. The public buildings of the 
city are built around this center, and 
they are beautiful buildings, the Muni- 
cipal building, Library, Art Gallery, 
Municipal Theatre facing the large 
plazza, beautiful with trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. There is nothing else 

‘ just like it in the United States, and 

no wonder the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco are proud of this feature of their 
city. The opening attraction of the 
meeting of the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America, the parade 
with seven thousand Scouts in line, 
was reviewed here. 

There were many floats portraying 
the program of Scouting, American 
Chinese troops, Japanese troops, Mexi- 
can troops, all marching proudly under 
the banner of Scouting. The Scouts 
came not only from San Francisco but 
from the cities within a radius of fifty 
miles. Scouting is reaching not only 
our American boys but likewise the 
boys of all nations. I wish that our 
Wallaces’ Farmer Boys, both those 
who are Lone Scouts and those who 
are not, could have witnessed this 
parade, as they would have certainly 
enjoyed it. 

After all, it is not the buildings but 
the people and the spirit they show 
that make a city, and San Francisco 
ranks high in public spirit. A city of 
substantial office buildings, beautiful 
‘homes, beautiful parks, beautiful flow- 


ers and trees make it a delightful city 
to visit. 
story with regard to the city, but I 
hope that you boys and girls may be 
able to go to San Francisco yourselves 
some day, as I know that visit would 
be intensely interesting. We spent 
nearly a week in San Francisco, and 
enjoyed every minute of the time. 
The Beautiful Santa Clara Valley 
Across the bay from San Francisco 
is the City of Oakland of more than 
two hundred thousand population. Like 
San Francisco, it has wide streets, 
good buildings, beautiful homes, and it 
is estimated that 25,000 of the people 
who live in Oakland work in San Fran- 
cisco, making the ferry boat trip of 
four miles each way across the harbor 
every day. The ferry boats are large 
and commodius. They connect with 


‘the street car lines which take them 


to the residence districts of Oakland. 

The beautiful Santa Clara Valley 
leads into Oakland. This is one of 
the richest farming valleys in Cali- 
fornia. It is in this valley that a very 
large percentage of the prunes of the 
United States are grown. Peaches, 
apricots, and other fruits are likewise 
in evidence, and there are many Eng- 
lish walnut trees in the valley. The 
hills around it make a beautiful set- 
ting. We drove down the valley for 
more than thirty miles on one side to 
San Jose and came up on the other, 
stopping at Leland Stanford university, 
one of the great educational institu- 
tions of the country with its beautiful 
buildings and grounds, for a short 
visit. 

As we went down, we stopped at 
San Leando, California, the home of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company. They 
have a wonderful plant, and you see 
their tractors all thru the valley and 
all over the state, working in the 
fields, on the roads, and in contract 
work. It is this company that also 
manufactures a combine, this factory, 
however, being located at Stockton, 
California, if my memory serves me 
right. The ride down the valley along 
the hills is indeed a beautiful one, as 
one can get a real idea of its richness, 
its wonderful groves of fruit and wal- 
nut trees, or rather we should say 
orchards. They show evidences of 
care, and there are also splendid fields 
of grain, large dairy farms with Hol- 
stein cattle particularly in evidence. 
Oakland and San Francisco furnishing 
a great market for dairy products. 

One who has never visited California 
scarcely realizes the magnitude of the 
state in an agricultural way. It is said 
that there are 180 commercial crops, 
which, of course, include fruit, grown 
in California, the fruit crops of course 
leading in farm products. We en- 
joyed the day spent in the Santa Clara 
valley. It runs a very long distance 
beyond San Jose, which was as far 
down as we got, and they say it is 
one of the sights of California when 
the orchards are in bloom. 

One of the enjoyable incidents of 
the stay at San Francisco was a visit 
to the Pacific Rural Press, the lead- 
ing agricultural paper of California. 
It is doing & splendid work for the 
agriculture of that section. We found 
an old Iowa friend there, Mr. Stor- 
gaard, “Storey” as we used to call him 
when he was with the Dakota Farmer 
and traveled in Iowa among the live- 
stock breeders. John Pickett, editor, 
and W. A. Schrader, business man- 
ager, were also other old friends we 
met. ._They have a live organization, 
and are rendering a real service to the 
farm folks of California. 

We left San Francisco on Saturday 
afternoon, having another glimpse of 
the war fleet with its battleships, 
cruisers, aeroplane carriers, etc., as 
we ferried across the bay. We left the 
the city with the wish to return, as we 
realized that we saw only a small part 
of San Francisco and that it is a city 
worth visiting again. ~~ 
* From Oakland we took the South- 
ern Pacific train down to Merced, 
where the buses leave for Yosemite 
Park. The ride down the valley in 


. this case to San Joquin valley is a 


beautiful one. -Part of the. time. we 


I can give you only the brief. 


rode close to the shores of the San 
Francisco bay, which I have already 
described in a previous installment 
of the story of the trip to California. 
Again we were in a dairying, farming 
country with small grain crops grow- 
ing. (in March) as they do in Iowa 
during June. There was plenty of evi- 
dence of good farming in this valley, 
and there were many fine farm homes, 

As we approached Merced we got 
into the vineyard country where the 
grapes and raisins are produced. There 
is much to be said about this valley, 
but I have not space at this time. 
I will leave you folks at Merced now, 
and the next installment of the story 
will be the trip to Yosemite Park, 
one of the great national parks of the 
country. The beautiful scenery in this 
park is hard to surpass, but you will 
get the story of Yosemite Park and 
the big trees in our next Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section. Goodbye for this time. 

JOHN P. WALLACE. 





Outdoor Good Manners 


A good many people have what are 
commonly known as “Company Man- 
ners,” something they use only when 
an important occasion looms and im- 
mediately discard when they get back 
home again or are with an informal 
group of friends. Particularly is this 
noticeable when; warm weather ar- 


‘rives, bringing with it innumerable op- 


portunities for picnics, steak fries, and 
camping expeditions. 

Because these affairs are always 
most informal in nature (and who 
would have them otherwise?) there is 
sometimes a tendency to go ahead and 
have a good time at any cost, forget- 
ting that even out of doors there is a 
type of conduct which stamps. the 
thoughtful, well mannered person. 

The same impulse which leads 
otherwise perfectly decent and self-re- 
specting people to destroy towels and 
drop ashes all over the floors of hotels 
or other public places must be respon- 
sible for the amount of sheer vandal- 
ism perpetuated in the woods and 
parks of our beautiful countryside. 

An interesting code for outdoor good 
manners has been formulated by Mrs. 
Francis E. Whitley of Webster City, 
Ia., who is chairman of the forestry 
and wild life refuges committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s clubs. 
Mrs. Whitley believes that the best 
way to teach outdoor good manners is 
thru young people and this is what she 
says: 

“To leave the woods and parks as 
beautiful as you find them: this is out- 


_door good manners. 


“Help preserve the wild flowers and 
trees. 

“Always leave a clean camp and a 
dead fire. . 

“Help keep your country ‘America, 
the beautiful’.” =e. 

Young people, however, are by no 
means all the transgressors, so won’t 
you do your bit by passing on Mrs. 
Whitley’s code to every member of 
your family? 

Perhaps you are wondering just 
why this sort of thing finds a place in 
a girl’s etiquette book. Well, I’ve no- 
ticed that it is usually the girls in a 
party of young folks who decide just 
how things will be done and who wield 
the greatest influence for doing them 
in a right or wrong way. If the girls 
make it their responsibility to see that 
the.end of the picnic is as orderly as 
the beginning, the boys will-usually be 
glad to leave things in a ship-shape 
condition. . But if they have the “Oh, 
come on, don’t let’s bother” attitude, 
it is almost certain that no one else 
will take the time to pick up broken 
egg shells and burn waste papers and 
boxes. : 

As to the actual picnic or other type 
of outdoor excursion, here are a few 
suggestions which I thought you girls 
might find helpful: 

A lightweight wool dress or a 
sweater and suit skirt is a good deal 
more satisfactory costume for a picnic 


~.than a flimsy silk or light cotton one. - 


The more substantial dress will stand 
a good deal harder wear and usage 


and still look neat and presentable. 
No matter how cool the Weather 
,Seems or how glorious the wind fegjg 
blowing thru your hair, always tak 
an old hat along on a picnic. There 





will be moments during the Outing — 


when it will come in very ‘nicely tg © 


prevent undue sunburn and eyestrain, 
Silk hose are really out of place on 


any kind of an outdoor outing (unlegg 


it would be someone’s awfully nicg 
garden party)! You'd be surpriseg 
at the perfectly lovely lisle ones you 
can get nowadays in all shades ang 
styles for just such purposes as pic. 
nics and golf. They wear beautifully 
and are every bit as attractive as the 
more perishable silk. 


coming immune to such absurdities, 
Everything that has-been said be 
fore in this series about the young 
girl’s conduct in public is applicable 
to outdoor outings, yes, even to the 
most hilarious and enjoyable of pic. 
nics. It is quite possible, as you’ye 
most likely discovered already, to be 
the life of any party without being 
boisterous, to have a good time with. 
out approaching the vulgar, and to 
give genuine pleasure to yourself and 


others without being unduly cop ~ 


spicuous. R. H, 





Miss Arnquist’s Letter 
Dear Four-H Club Girls: 

This letter is being written in the 
midst of the State Four-H Club con. 
vention, so you can imagine all of 
the excitement going on all around me, 
Girls and leaders are coming in by 


.the hundreds from all corners of the 


Spike-heeleq 
pumps, of course, are also taboo! Byt | # 
the present day girl, I know, is fast pe. ~ 


state by private car, chartered busses, | 


interurbans and trains, and we won't 
be surprised if some come by airplane, 


We have outgrown our old meetings ; 


and our old time short courses and we 
now have the first annual Four-H Club 
girls convention! Doesn’t that sound 
official and businesslike? And so the 
meeting is! 

Our election for state officers will 
take place. There will be a meeting 
of all former state officers, business 
meetings of the leaders, and business 
meetings of club girls. 

It is hoped that even the “old 
timers” of 1920 will be present at the 
state officers meeting. It will be in 
teresting to know what these ancient 
girls are now doing! 

You are vitally interested in new 
things I know. Here are a few new 
things “hot off the griddle.’ The first 
statewide Four-H orchestra will be 
trained and will play at the convention 
and the first statewide Four-H chorus 
which will sing in recital. And Oh! 
Oh! the first statewide Four-H Har 
monica band will be heard on the last 
day. Now, I ask you, haven’t we got 
fun? 4 

I’m sure that Miss Wylie, your 
editor, will write the convention up in 


detail, but I did want you to have @ © 


little advance notice. Those of yo 
who are not attending the convention 
will be listening in on WOI from 10 


o’clock to 11:30 on Tuesday afternool — 
at 7:30 to 8:30 Tuesday evening, from~ 


10 o’clock to 11 Wednesday, from 1:30 


to 4 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, at — 


8 till 9 o’clock Thursday evening, and 


from 11 to 11:30 on Friday morning fF 
That is our way of keeping you — 


posted on’ the activities of the Fout 
‘H’ers while guests on the campus at 


Iowa State. And where are they living? § 
Dormitories are just bulging out at 9 


the sides, and many other college 
buildings are expanding to capacity to 
accommodate folks. Perhaps, if the 


_nights are warm we may park a few 



































people up on the branches of the §- 


trees, who knows? 

Anyway the first annual . 
girls’ convention is starting off beauth 
fully, everyone is happy and busy 
absorbing enough Four-H ideas and 
Four-H enthusiasm to last at least @ 
whole year. 
Sincerely, - 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 

State Girls’ Club Leade 


Four-H 
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» ler of .Page county, 

Pageant. Darkness was allowed to fall 
' before the pageant opened so that 
‘great flood lights of various colors 


- in the pageant, were Indians. 
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~The Four-H Club Girls’ Convention 


NVENTIONS seem to have been 

the style in the Middle West last 
week. But by far the most interesting 
one, insofar as Four-H Girls are con- 
cerned, was the one held at Ames, 
where 2,445 Four-H girls and their 
Jeaders, representing ninety-seven 
counties in Iowa, met for their first 
annual convention. The college campus 
was a beautiful. setting for_the blue- 
uniformed girls. Roses and syringas 
were in bloom everywhere. Every 
auditorium at the college was opened 
to meetings and the beautiful campus 
grounds were used to advantage for 
overflow meetings and for a gorgeous 
pageant on the last evening, in which 
nearly a thousand girls took part. 

“The biggest meeting of girls ever 
held anywhere,’ was what Miss Jos- 
ephine Arnquist, state club leader of 
girls, announced at one of the early 
sessions of the convention. And as 
one who attended it and tried to fol- 
low the activities of the 2,445, I will 
say that it was certainly one of the 
liveliest conventions ever. It was like 
a five ring circus, with a ring each for 
girls in clothing clubs, in bread clubs, 
in canning and in home furnishing 
clubs, and a great large ring made up 
of those who practiced for the 
pageant and orchestras. 

Meetings started at 8-o’clock in the 

morning, which meant that the girls 
didn’t get out of practice for rising 
early while they were away from the 
farm. down -to the convention. The 
program followed the same general 
plan, combining educational talks, with 
recreation and amusement features, as 
at the winter short courses for girls, 
which have now been displaced by 
the summer convention. 
‘Afternoon meetings lasted until 4 
o'clock and the girls gathered together 
again each evening at 7:30 around the 
campanile. Wednesday evening there 
was group singing led by the music 
department of the college. Tuesday 
evening a quite elaborate Indian pro- 
gram was held, including a state-wide 
chorus of Four-H girls singing Indian 
songs, a talk on traditions of the 
American Indian, and solo numbers 
for piano and voice. 

Thursday evening this same setting 
was the stage for the feature event of 


~-the whole week, the pageant in which 
“a Four-H queen was crowned in a 


grand show of color and costumery. 
The pageant “The Four-H Clover 


’ Triumphant,” depicted the evolution 
_ of the Iowa farm girl thru the cen- 
tury, 1828 to 1928. The formal corona- 


tion of the Four-H queen, Esther Mil- 
opened the 


could be used ‘and the players appeared 


_through the trees on all sides, mak- 


ing it all appear very mystical and 
beautiful. The stage was a circle, 


_ early a block in diameter, with the 


throne for the queen and her attend- 


ants at one end. 


- Iowa’s first farm girls, as pictured 
Half 
&@ dozen tepees were set up in the 
darkness and when the lights were 


_. turned on there was a section of an 


Indian village laid out with Indian 


_ Maids busy at the tasks of that early 


Period. This was followed by a cos- 


a tume dance in the Empire dresses of 


the early nineteenth century. The 


~ days of ’48 showed the Iowa farm 


girl cooking in front of a fireplace, 
quilting, spinning and weaving. Sweet 
lavender.days of the 
hown in an episode that included the 


: old singing school and dancing the 


sixties were. . l 


Virginia reel and quadrille. Bicycling 
for girls was the theme of another 
episode, following which the book of 
the future was opened, showing 600 
Four-H girls in uniform, marching to 
form the flag. At this point an im- 
mense four-leaf clover appeared in fire- 
works at the back of the stage, and 
the pageant was ended. 

It should be noted that the pageant 
was put on with only two days of 
practice by the actresses, some ‘of 
whom learned quite long speaking 
parts and difficult dances. The music 


was concealed back of a group of trees 
making it all seem quite eerie and 
fantastic. 

Music was featured thruout the pro- 
Miss Fannie Bu- 


gram of the week. 


Hawley, who directs the Iowa State 
College orchestra and band, and gave 
a program also on the last day. ; 

Then the State Music Memory con 
test was the afternoon feature on 
Thursday. Seventy-two counties com- 
peted for honors and twenty-eight 
girls made perfect scores on naming 
the numbers played and also the com- 
posers. Incidently this meant perfect 
spelling too, and there were some dif- 
ficult words to spell. 

Polk County won the Music Memory 
Contest with a score of 649 out of a 
possible 650 points. Scott County was 
second, with Dallas County third, Ma- 
haska fourth and Sac county fifth. 

Officers for the following year were 
elected and installed in an impres- 





The Harmonica Orchestra, with their leader. 


None of the girls had ever played a 


harmonica before coming to the Four-H convention. 


chanan, who conducts the Music Notes 
in our Four-H pages, gave a group of 
talks which included an opera party, 
the various instruments in orchestras 
and bands, and listening to music. 
James Hartley, a harmonica player 
recently of the Orpheum circuit, enter- 
tained with the harmonica, accom- 
panying himself on the banjo. Besides 
this he trained fifty girls in the play- 
ing of the harmonica. He presented 
this orchestra in recital, no member of 
which had ever played a harmonica 
before coming to the convention, on 
the last day. 

There was another orchestra chiefly 
of stringed and woodwind instruments 
that was not quite so extemporaneous 
as the harmonica group since the 
seventy-four girls who played in it had 
all brought their instruments down to 
Ames with them. They practiced to- 
gether under the direction of O. H. 


sive ceremony on the last day. Fol- 
lowing an exciting campaign in which 
various counties boosted their candi- 
dates with posters, banners, political 
speech making and yells, the follow- 
ing girls were elected: Pauline Huf- 
ford of Polk county, president; Mary 
Johnson of Sac county, vice-president; 
Katherine Gros of Poweshiek county, 
secretary; Grace McCormac of Cass 
county, historian. The girls attempted 
to make nominations in the general as- 
sembly, but there were so many “favor- 
ite daughters” and girl politicians in 
nomination that it was: necessary to 
appoint committees and sift the group 
of candidates down to where it would 
be possible to start on the voting. 
All of the girls elected have made 
excelent records in club work. Pauline 
Hufford has been a Four-H club girl 
for seven years and has missed only a 
few club meetings in that time. She 





The queen of Iowa. Four-H Girls and her attendants. The crowning of the May Queen 
¢ was a part of the pageant, ‘“‘The Four-H Clover Triumphant.” 


has held every office in her local club 
and has won both county and state 
recognition in demonstration work. 
Mary Johnson has been a Four-H mem- 
ber for four years and made the ex- 
hibit of children’s garments which 
were shown at the International Live- 
stock Show and Club Congress in Chi- 
cago in 1927. And both Katherine Gros 
and Grace McCormac have made ex- 
cellent records for themselves and 
their clubs. 

Tuesday night, the 300 leaders who 
attended with their girls, banqueted 


and hada program of inspiritional _ 


talks and music. Miss Anita Burnham, 
state leader of girls clubs in Kentucky, 
told something of Four-H clubs in her 
state, and various leaders from Iowa 
counties talked on leadership. Besides 
this there were daily conferences for 
leaders which took on the nature of 
training schools. 

On the last day awards were made 
for the best club records that had been 
made in the state during this past 
year. Muscatine county girls won 
three of the fourteen awards for out- 
standing achievements, while Grundy 
and Fayette county girls each won 
two. 

The winners of the fourteen awards 
were as follows: Gladys Cone, Grundy 
county, best one-year clothing record; 
Lilian. Wiggers, Muscatine county, 
. best one-year home furnishing record; 
Bessie Scott, -Ida county, best one- 
year canning club record; Dora 
Thompson, Butler county, best one- 
year bread club record; Elizabeth Wil- 
son, Muscatine county, best two-years 
home eéonomics record; Phyllis Lang- 
erman, Fayette county, best three- 
years home economics record; Mary 
Donahue, West Pottawattamie, and 
and Leona Brown, Grundy county, tied 
for the best four-year home economics 
record; Lola Schuffham, Kossuth coun- 
ty, best five-year home economics rec- 
ord; Ina Fay Paul, Muscatine county, 
best six-year home economics record. 

The following girls received scholar- 
ships: Erma Baustian, Scott county; 
Olga Kunkle, Fayette county; Erma 
Larson, Audubon county. 

Gladys Cone, who had the best one- 
year clothing record, won an electric 
sewing machine as a reward for her 
sewing and her excellent club work. 
Gladys reported that she had made 
158 garments at a saving of $270.10. 

Lillian Wiggers reward for making 
a good record in home furnishing was 
a mahogany writing desk, presented 
by the State Four-H-Girls Club organ- 
ization. Lillian has been a club mem- 
ber for six years and during that time 
she has missed only two meetings of 
her club. 

A nice white enameled kitchen table 
went to Dora Thompson for her bread 
club work. Her record showed that 
she had not only baked a great deal 
of bread this last year, but that she 
had also given eleven demonstrations 
besides several talks and had other- 
wise been active in her club. 

Two sewing cabinets were awarded 
to the two girls who tied on four-year 
club records. A picture was given to 
Elizabeth Wilson for her two-year 
home economics record. Phyllis Lang- 


erman received a sewing chair for - 


her excellent record of three years 
straight running. Bessie Scott was 
given a tin canning outfit for her one- 
year record in a canning club. Lola 
Schuffhan, who held the best five- 
year record was awarded-a bookcase. 
And the three girls who _ received 
scholarships will each study three 
months at Iowa State College. 

; —Editor of Four-H Pages. 
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the Woods 


Due to the fact that there are a 
large number of collections which 
come directly from the woods and 
there is a growing demand for more 
woodcraft material in the amateur 


publications, I-deemed it advisable to 
discuss a number with which I am 
familiar. I, for one, am trying to bring 
back the woodcraft we had in the days 
when “Lonie” came every week. Will 
you do your share in this worthwhile 
enterprise? The Boy Scout officials 
will back us in our attempt—in fact, it 
states in the handbook that no one 
has a complete education without a 
reasonable amount of knowledge of 
woodcraft and camping tricks. 

One of the most popular of our wood- 
craft collections or natural history col- 
lections is that of Indian relics. In- 
dian relics are really articles from 
the woods because they were made di- 
-rectly from the material found in the 
woods and were manufactured by peo- 
ple who know more about Nature’s 
habits, her ways, etc., than anyone 
else. , 

Pieces of pottery may be mounted 
with thin wire or they may be put in 
cases with glass covers. Shallow 
drawers which fit in a large case 
make a very compact way to keep pot- 
tery. The drawers may be lined with 
cotton and the cotton covered with 
some kind of dark cloth. Arrowheads 
are generally mounted with thin wire. 
If you happen to possess anything like 
an Indian bow, arrow, axe, headdress, 
etc,, you will probably wish to hang it 
upon the wall of your den. 

Many valuable collections of insects 
can be made to include man’s insect 
enemies like the Japanese beetle, the 
corn borer, the boll weevil, the Gypsy 
moth, ete. AIl such insects may be 
killed by placing some carbolic acid 
in a fruit jar and about two inches 
above this a piece of screen held in po- 
sition by bending down the corners. 
These insects are generally mounted 
in boxes by sticking pins thru their 
bodies. Moths and butterflies placed 
in a picture frame make a very beau- 
tiful display. 

I have found it very interesting to 
ymake a collection of wood, leaves, 
buds, bark and the fruits of trees all 
together. For the wood, it is advisable 
to pick a piece about six inches long 
and three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter. Cut one end off at a 465- 
degree angle. About an inch from the 
other end cut half way thru and split 
off the part so that the heart of the 
wood is shown. Shellac the wood and 
mount it with thin wire. Select the 
leaves you wish to use very carefully 
and mount them like photographs—so 
that you can take them out at any 
time. A drop of glue will generally 
hold a bud, but as to the fruit, you 
will have to use your own judgment. 
If the tree is an oak, you can mount 
the acorn with a drop of glue or a 
hole in cardboard can be made so that 
the acorn will just fit it. 

Collections of rocks and fossils are 
very interesting. A collector of these 
two objects must keep his eyes wide 
open all the time for the specimens 
which he wants. These may be kept 
in grawers, as the Indian pottery. 
Along rivers, creeks; and other nat- 
ural waterways are excellent places 
to look for them. Do not fail to visit 
eaves, cliffs or gravel dumps which 
may be in your vicinity. If you ara 
really looking for rocks and fossils, 
you will find them. 

Both taxidermy and photography 





open very wide fields for natural col- 
lections. Photography, of course, is 
not anything connected directly with 
the woods, but an album full of pic- 
tures taken of birds, wild animals, 
scenes, etc, may well be termed a 
woodcraft collection. 

Collections of pressed _ flowers, 
grasses, weeds, etc, mounted in albums 


are very interesting. Other sugges- 
tions for curious collections are: 
fungi, lichens, tracks. and natural 


scenes sketched, animals, birds, etc., 
formed in plaster of paris, skins of 
wild animals, birds, fish, snakes, etc., 
turtle, oyster and clam shells, tails, 
horns, antlers, teeth, paws, hoofs, etc., 
seeds, etc. All make very interesting, 
attractive and helpful collections for 
school, Scouting, farming, hunting, or 
for the outdoorsman. 

One hint for any collection: Make 
your collection choice, but do not spend 
a lot of money on it. A millionaire 
can get anything, but none of us are 
millionaires, so let’s make our collec- 
tions the choicest and best for the 
least money. I, for one, and backed 
by hundreds of other Scout collectors, 
have found that a woodcraft collec- 
tion is most interesting and helpful. 
—Dick Robert, GC, LSG, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. 


Specializing in U. S. Stamps 
The first official United States 
stamps were issued in the year 1847. 





-The United States issued its first rev- 


enue stamps in 1862. Since then hun- 
dreds of issues have come to light and 
people all over the world have coilect- 
ed them. The first stamps were all 
cut. Of this 1847 issue there were but 
two different stamps, a 5-cent brown, 
Franklin, and a 10-cent bluish, Wash- 
ington. After this issue, other regu- 
lar issues came, the 1851-56, 1857-60, 
1861-66, 1869, 1870, 1870-73, 1875, 1879. 
1883, 1887, 1890-93, 1893, 1894, 1895-99, 
1898, etc., into the twentieth century. 
The first four issues carried only por- 
traits, those of Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson and Jackson. The 1869 issue 
carried other pictures, those of a 
horseman, locomotive, firearms and a 





ship, but all those following this issue 
up until the 1893 issue were portraits 
of famous and noteworthy Americans. 
The 1893 issue was a Columbus com- 
memorative. The 1898 and 1901 car- 
ried various sketches of pioneering. 
In 1907 a Jamestown exposition series 
was issued and in 1909 a Hudson-Ful- 
ton commemorative came into being. 
In 1913 a Panama-Pacific issue came 
out along with the “parcel post” issue 
of.that year. The Pilgrim tercenten- 
ary stamps were issued in 1921. In 
1924 came the Huguenot-Walloon ter- 
centenary issue, in 1925, the ‘Lexing- 
ton-Concord issue, the Norse-American 
centennial issue and the 1%4-cent and 
1%-cent stamps, necessitated by the 
change in third class mail rates. The 
Liberty Bell, White Plains commemo- 
rative and John Ericson memorial is- 
sues came out in 1926. 

The first special delivery stamps 
came out in 1885, with many closely 
following issues until in 1925 a parcel 
post special delivery issue was print- 
ed. In 1912 a special stamp for regis- 
tered letters was issued. The first 
airplane stamps came out in 1918. 
Other issues followed in 1923 and 1926. 

In my collection I have a large num- 
ber of queer looking obsolete revenue 


stamps. These cover the following 
fields: Internal revenue, documen- 
tary, proprietary, inland exchange, 


foreign exchange, certificate stamps, 
bank check stamps, conveyance, mort- 
gage, beer, express, bond, insurance, 
contract, and various other stamps. I 
have a few so-called “private company 
stamps.” And you have all seen ci- 
gar, cigarette and playing card stamps. 

Unpaid letter stamps have always 
been a necessity to the postal service. 
Envelope and postal card ‘stamps have 
been used a good many years because 
of their convenience. Department 
stamps (now obsolete) were used by 
the federal officials of the depart- 
ments of the national government. In 
1925 the government issued a “special 
handling stamp.” This stamp provides 
for better service to a piece of mail: 
extra work to get it on the first and 
fastest train, special handling by the 
railroad postoffice clerks, and quicker 





and understand: 


all times; 
morally straight.” 


and all the privileges of the 
America. 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
(3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer's Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents mémbership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ’of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription to The Lone 
Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
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service at the receiving postoffice, 
However, this 25-cent stamp does not 
provide for special delivery. 

All this may sound pretty deep, but 
I would say that everyone should spe. 
cialize to some extent in United States 
stamps for these reasons: They are 
the cheapest type of stamp to get and 
the easiest to get. Everyone should 
know how the postal service of the 
United States is run and why it is run 
that way. Everyone should be able 
to do his mail up at his office the way 
he wants it sent and the way it will 
get there the quickest without having 
to ask the postal‘clerk a couple dozen 
questions. Collecting United States 
stamps educates anyone along history 
lines, as well as geography, biography, 
inventing, discovery, etc.—Poor Rich- 
ard, LSG. 





Prairie Dog News 
The election for officers is at last 
finished. Richard Nelson is now vice 
president and Arthur Miles is secre- 
tary. It was a divided vote. 


The Yearbook that Arthur Miles was 
going to put out is not going to be. 
He is giving up the publishing busi- 
ness. The funds.and material will be 
turned over to. Richard Nelson’s 1928 
Yearbook. 

The 1928 Illinois Lone Scout rally 
is to be held at Bridgeport, [Il., July 
14 and 15. It will be managed = by 
Eagle Scout P. Piper. Be there, Illi- 
nois Scouts, if possible. See me there! 

Nebraska Cornhuskers lost to 
Prairie Dogs in Contributing contest 
ending last of May by 200 points. The 
Peppy Keystoners leads us, 1,015 to 
723 with one month to go. Missouri 
Mules are contesting us also. The con- 
test began April 1, but was not re- 
ported until lately. -Beginning June 1, 
Indiana will do their best to out do 
the Dogs. 

Leroy Andrews of Chicago is the 
latest candidate for Region Seven 
Chief for 1929. He has been with the 
L. S. D. for five years. 

Perry Piper has his L. S. C. title and 
says that he will have the Quill soon. 

That is it, fellows! Work gets you 
there. It gets us all there. Let’s all 
get to work and do our selves a good 
turn, at the same time boost the 
L. S. D. and Illinois to greater heights. 
All set? Let’s go!—Harry G. Deibert, 
GC, ASM, President of The Prairie 
Dogs. . 





Practicing for Track 

The time for track has again come 
around. Track practicing is one sport 
where expensive equipment and 4 
large group is not necessary. It can 
be practiced alone and a good track 
outfit can be bought for $5 or $6, but 
none at all is required. 

A farm boy will find that it will do 
him lots of good if he will run a half a 
mile or so every day. It will make 
him feel more fit. Track is a good 
muscle developed and the increased 
lung capacity which is acquired can be 
well used in all sporis. 

When one starts out for track one 
should go slow at first and then grad- 
ually increase one’s speed and the 
distance. One may think it is drudg- 
ery at first, but soon one will like to 
run. Try it—Otte A. Epp, Hillsboro, 
Kan. 


What about camping trips? Let’s 
have short letters from Scouts who 
have camping experiences to report. - 
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During the summer days you 
do not want to spend any 
more time than is absolutely 
necessary in preparing hot 
meals. If you do not havea 
pressure gasoline or kerosene 
stove, you have no idea ‘of 
how much comfort, how much 
convenience they bring, and 
how much trouble they save. 
They will give you instant 
heat and are as easy to con- 
trol as city gas. The new 
kinds we are now showing 
in our “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Stores will bake, cook, 
roast, fry and do it all to 
perfection. They cost so 
little to operate, they are so 
handy and can be gotten into 








farm kitchen should be with- 
out one of these quick and 
“convenient liquid fuel stoves. 
If you are without one, come 
in now and arrange to have 
one in your kitchen for the 
hot days of the summer. 


advantage, the most depend- 
able kinds, and get the most 
service at our “‘tag”’ stores. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 





for Cooking | 


such small space that no. 


You can buy them to the’best: - 





UP-GRADE 


A Story of Road Building and Rival Towns 


s By Raymond A. Berry 


TUART was too easy, Patricia Mur- 

dock told him, and to prove it her 
father-and his Green Springs associ- 
ates skinned Stuart out of every cent 
he had. Passing up a chance to live 
easy with his father at his mountain 
resort, Stuart went to Arthur to do 
three things. He was out to rehabili- 
tate his personal fortunes; to give old 
man Murdock some of his own medi- 
cine, and to prove to Patricia that he 
was hard enough and capable enough 
to make his way in any company. 

Arthur was going broke. Green 
Springs had the only good road into 
the fertile farming country of the 
basin; it had the mail route; it was 
growing rich in handling business from 
the basin to the railroad. Sheep men 
from Green Springs had even outbid 
cattle men from Arthur for a lease on 
the range in Cherry valley. 

Stuart, on the point of a breakdown 
from worry and too few meals, sold 
Alexander and his associates in Arthur 
on a plan to build a new road over the 
mountains into the basin. Then he fell 
sick, and Patricia came out to Arthur 
to nurse him. Yet Stuart feared for 
her friendship when she learned of the 
campaign he was planning against her 
town, Green Springs. His fears mate- 
rialized when he went to Green Springs 


Author of “Wild Rose and Shoestring” 





uals go into selling life insurance. They 


think it’s a business, but it’s nothing- 


but a symptom.” 

“Are we going to let them go ahead 
and try to raise money without inter- 
ference, or are we going to buck ’em?” 
Murdock inquired. 

“Buck ’em!” retorted Bloomquist. 
“Put the screws on Violet and Kamer 
business houses, and watch them sweat 
for their money. If we can keep the 
towns themselves from getting behind 
the movement, it will die of infantile 
paralysis.” 

“Have they got anyone soliciting that 
can sell the idea?’ someone asked. 

Murdock considered before answer- 
ing. “I don’t know. Young Stuart, 
who dropped his pile with us on the 
West Rim mining deal, is one. I im- 
agine as a result of that he’s got a 
badly inflamed spleen and he’s not al- 
together lacking in energy. Most of 
you fellows saw him in action.” 

Bloomquist frowned. “I believe that, 
and was just wondering. if, to make 
things a little safer, it wouldn’t be a 
good thing if we sent Vickers out to 
keep an eye on Stuart. It’s barely pos- 
sible he might start something.” The 
druggist glanced knowingly at his as- 
sociates. “We could depend on Vickers 
to go the necessary limits to get results 








They traveled: along the Cold Fork river the following morning. 


and saw her again. She offered to help 
on the campaign to get funds for the 
road, and Stuart, who could not tell her 
all that his plans involved, had to re- 
fuse. She left him in anger. 





CHAPTER VII 
HE Green Springs board of finan- 
Gial strategy was in session, with 
Murdock at its head. 

“Well, boys,” he announced, “we’ve 
just had two emissaries of Arthur ‘pass 
thru our city en route to the basin, for 
the purpose of agitating an Arthur-to- 
Kamer road. What are we going to 
do about it?” 

Bloomquist hunched his thin knees 
and rested his peaked. chin on a pair 
of skinny hands. When he laughed, 
it was with no more music than the 
rattle of dry bones. 

“We've already done it, haven’t we? 
Everybody knows by now what’s hap- 
pened to Arthur’s cattle range. One of 
the bankers at the capital told me last 
week that they were going to be com- 
pelled to tighten up on Artbur because 
this didn’t leave her any future. They 
can’t finance a road.” 

“T’d like to know exactly why they’re 
agitating it.’ Murdock frowned as he 
spoke. “There’s something back of it 
more than a.summer outlet for freight. 
If it didn’t have to go over a nine-thou- 
sand-foot pass where the snow will 
block it six months of the year, I’d un- 
derstand.” 

“It’s largely to get tourist trade,” 
Bloomquist answered. “Tourists, have 
been talked up until towns down on 
their luck all take a whirl at trying-to 
make a living from them, like individ- 





—that’s the thing that appealed to me 
when I got him out of that serape in 
California.” 

“Alec,” Murdock broke in, “I’m not 
in favor of rough stuff. We can’t af- 
ford to be primitive.” 

“There’s nothing crude about Vick- 
ers’ methods,” Bloomquist answered. 

“No,” retorted Murdock, “but I im- 
agine they might be drastic. Send him 
out if you want to, but warn him 
against rough stuff.” 

Bloomquist’s expression far sur- 
passed the enigma of Mona Lisa’s 
famed smile. “I’ll see that he gets the 
proper instructions,” he promised. 

“All right,” clipped Murdock; “that’s 
that. We’ll send out our ukase to the 
north basin towns and then sit tight 
and watch Arthur hang herself. If she 
does build the road, it will be largely 
by herself, and that would clear cripple 
the town.” 

Bloomquist snorted. “Build! Arthur 
can’t build. I believe this road talk is 
like a jilted girl trying to marry the 
first man that comes along. They’ve 
lost their first love, the Cherry valley, 
and now are shouting road’ because 
they don’t know what else to do. We'll 
play safe, but I doubt if there’s any 
danger.” ZA : 


OR two weeks, Stuart and Taylor 

traveled from town to town, at- 
tempting to prepare the way for the 
cash drive that was to follow. Stuart 
met many influential people and made 
friends of them. Theoretically, every 
one wanted the road, and was an en- 
thusiastic booster for it up to the point 
where .Mack (Continued on page 25) 

























































start of the 
Tour.. 


Te insure ideal and care- 
free performance on your 
tour install a new set of de- 
pendable Champion Spark 
Plugs, They will restore new 
car speed, power and flexi- 
bility, save gas and oil, and 
your car will perform better 
under all driving conditions. 
Champion is the better spark 
plug because of these definite 
structural and operative su- 
periorities, 

An exclusive sillimanite insu- 
lator specially treated to with- 
stand the much higher tem- 
perature of the modern high 
compression engine. New pat- 
ented solid copper gasket-seal 
that remains absolutely gas 
tight under high compression. 
Special analysis electrodes 
which assure a fixed spark gap 
under all driving conditions. 
It is for these reasons that you 
can buy dependable Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs with every 
assurance of better and more 
economical car operation, 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


T WAS my privilege this week to at- 

tend a rese show at the home of one 
of the largest rose growers in this part 
of the country, Miss Izanne Chamber- 
lain, a woman who grows them in 
great abundance because she loves 
them above all other flowers that. 
grow. I have never seen roses grow- 
ing on the west coast but I have seen 
them in the south and in the east 
where apparently roses grow with the 
greatest ease in the world. But never 
have I seen them any lovelier than in 
Miss Chamberlain’s garden. And that 
is right here in Iowa, which has never 
been noted as a place te grow roses. 





It seems to me that it is a fime 
thing to have folks like Miss Chamber- 
lain among us, who are willing and 
able to experiment with the new and 
lovely things in garden flowers. So 
that we may not only see them without 
traveling to far away places, but also 
may have the benefit of these experi-- 
ments when we set about to plant our 
own gardens with much smaller areas, 
and much much smaller pocketbook. 





One of the Iowa master farmers ad- 
mits that he gets his greatest pleasure 
as a farmer out of going into his gar- 
den and picking a bouquet of roses to 
present to her, whom he courted some 
years back with roses of the florists 
variety. 





The Rev. E. W. Benbow at Sioux 
City, Charles Kirkpatrick of Keota and 
Miss Vivian Evans of Booneville, the 
latter two farmers, are other notable 
rose growers in other parts of Iowa. 





Some day it may be quite the thing 
for folks interested in flowers to take 
garden pilgrimages over Iowa, or even 
to entertain visitors from a distance, 
after the manner of Iowans in Cali- 
fornia or in the gardens thruout the 
east. 4 

We need more people in this part 
of the country who are interested in 
experimenting with flowers for purely 
educational purposes. We still know 
comparatively little about shrubs and 
roses, in particular, that will grow in 
this section. A certain farm woman 
who gardens quite extensively is am- 
bitious to establish a lilac arboretum 
‘on her place in central Iowa. If she 
does this, as.it seems very likely that 
she will, it will be an important con- 
tribution to floriculture in this sec- 
tion. 





As usual, when I get on the subject 
of flowers, it is hard to “ring off.”— 
J. W. 





The secret of crisp, succulent sal- 
ads lies in having the salad materials 
fresh and cold. Dressing should not 
be combined with the salad mixture 
until just before serving as it tends 
to wilt vegetable and salad greens. 





Crisp foods like toast, celery or raw 
cabbage for children give the teeth 
exercise and encourage good digestion. 





If doughnuts crack when they are 
fried, thus admitting grease, try add- 
img a little more liquid to the dough. 





The wise mother trains her child 
to consider candy only as a dessert. 





To clean wicker furniture, use a 
stiff brush and warm salt water. 





Beat sour milk with an egg beater 
before using it for cooking. 





Style Points In Summer Clothes 


By LEONORE DUNNIGAN 


HE silhouette for summer is most 

picturesque in its graceful 
flounces, godets, pleats, scarfs, mass 
shirrings and tiers. Fabrics are sheer, 
soft, and flattering. Waist lines are 
creeping upward while graceful bows, 
ties, and lace trims add a decidedly 
feminine charm. 

Skirts of the dressy style frocks 
mould the hip line and are length- 
ened in graceful back dips with 
rippley godets and soft flounces lend- 
ing an air of formality. 

For sports and service wear they 
remain short, altho a trifle longer than 
last year. The extra fullness across 
the front is pleated and frequently 
fine pleats appear all around, which 
allow for freedom of movement. 

White, “off white,” and pastel 
shades, including orchid, misty blues, 
and a particularly lovely yellow are 
favorites. “Off whites” are especially 
good for sports wear with beige, grey, 
and navy used for street dresses. 

Prints appear as popular as ever 
in midsummer showings. Floral de- 


signs in sheer chiffons, georgette, and 
rayon fabrics are irresistible in the 
yard goods sections. 


There are small 


An interesting white crepe sports 
frock, which I particularly liked, was 
a two-piece style with the skirt full- 
ness arranged in mass shirrings, ex- 
cept for a panel in front. The sleeve- 
less blouse was made with a tight hip 
band which buttoned in front with 
white pearl buttons. A bow of Roman 
striped ribbon was drawn thru a bound 
buttonhole at the V-shaped neck. 

Shopping for you one morning, I 
looked up to see Madame Galli Curci, 
purchasing summer clothes. She was 
becomingly dressed in a grey green 
sweater, grey skirt, and coat with 
green scarf, and green felt hat. Every 
part of her costume showed careful 
selection, and she was giving equally 
as much attention to the new things 
she was buying. It is interesting to 
know that Madame spends many hours 
shopping for herself and’ really enjoys 
pianning her own wardrobe. She 
seemed to select everything with the 
ensemble idea in mind for she looked 
at hats, gowns, coats, lingerie, hosiery 
and costume accessories. In this lovely 
shop I found some of the interesting 
clothes which you see pictured here. 

White handkerchief linen fashions 





Left to right—White handkerchief linen ensemble with black belt and red plaid tie; 
flowered georgette afternoon dress; pique coat with matching dress; brown and 
tan coin dot print; matron’s dress of blue crepe with cream lace trim. 


patterned prints in a lovely variety of 
colors and designs so that it is pos 
sible for the larger woman to find one 
that is becoming. 

Printed cottons and linens have 
never been smarter. They are shown 
in sleeveless, collarless, hot weather 
dresses in pastel shades with accom- 
panying coats of pique. The coats are 
made straight with stitched collar, 
cuffs, and pockets. The seven-eighths 
or three-quarters length is more pop- 
ular than the full length coat. Short 
jackets are also worn with sleeveless 
frocks. Block prints and coin dot pat- 
terns vie with plain pique and linen in 
popularity for these coats. 

Sleeveless dresses are made in one- 
piece styles with skirt fullness in front 
arranged in pleats. Neck and armholes 
are‘bound with self material. Bound 
buttonholes, tailored pockets, stitched 
belts of self material or leather belts 
add interest to these youthful dresses. 

A yellow crepe ensemble which I 
saw featured a knife-pleated skirt, a 
collarless blouse with bow knots of 


self material down the front, and a 


short jacket of matching embroidered 


material in wn dots on collar and” 


fronts. 


the good looking ensemble, illustrat- 
ed at left. It consists of a short jacket 
and a _ one-piece, sleeveless dress 
trimmed with tailored binding, ma- 
chine stitching, and pearl buttons. 

The skirt is box pleated across the 
front and the pleats are held in place 
with rows of machine stitching. The 
front of the blouse is cut with a V 
neck and a slash which is bound, like 
the armholes, with a narrow binding 
of, self material. Bound buttonholes, 
graduated pearl buttons, and a black 
patent belt add dash to the costume. 

The coat is a box style -with bound 
buttonholes and a clever pocket as 
the sole decorations. A jaunty tie of 
red and black plaid silk tied thru a 
bound buttonhole in the left side of 
collar lapé: is new and smart. : 

Rows of machine stitchery and a 
white grosgrain band decorate the 
close fitting, white felt hat which com- 
pletes the ensemble. 

The graceful afternoon dress, illus- 
trated above at left, is of eream-col- 
ored georgette with a delicate floral 
pattern in pastel shades. It features 
many of the season’s style points in 
its shoulder yoke tie, high waist, tight 
hip line, skirt with rippley godets, and 








long back. The foundation of the dress 
is flesh-colored crepe made in q 
straight, wrap-around style. 

The dress is cut with yoke across 
front, ending in ties of self materiai 
which fasten at the neck line. Small 
tucks at the back of the neck provide 
for extra fullness in back. The lower 
part of the skirt is circular and is fip- 
ished with self bindings. 

Sleeves are long, finished with nar. 
row bindings and tiny buttons of self 
material. Neck and ties are bound. 

The large droopy hat of fine horse- 
hair braid repeats the lavender tones 
of the flowered frock both in the hat 
and velvet ribbon trim. 

Yellow crepe dress and matching 
coat of pique make the attractive en. 
semble, shown at center. The coat is 
a straight-line style, three-quarters 
length with tailored .collar and cuffs 
trimmed with rows of self stitching. 
It is unlined, 

The accompanying dress is a one- 
piece style with front of skirt box 
pleated. Neck and armholes are 
trimmed with fitted facings of self 
materials. Narrow belt fastens with 
pearl buckle, which matches the but- 
tons used down center front. Hat is 
of yellow felt with side brim cleverly 
cut to form hat ornament. 

The coin dot print, illustrated here, 
in tan and brown, is practical and at 
the same time smart. It is a two-piece 
style with skirt in fine pleats which 
are pressed out at lower edge to give 
a narrow ruffle effect. Edge of skirt 
is bound. Blouse is straight with V 
neck and long, close-fitting sleeves. 
Neck and sleeves are bound with self 
bindings. Brown velvet bows are in- 
teresting features of this style. 

Navy georgette is combined with 
cream lace for the lovely matfon’s 
frock, illustrated at right. With its 
side surplice closing and narrow tie 
belt which extends across the back, 
and long tight sleves, it is particularly 
becoming to the mature figure which 
is inclined to be stout. 

The lace appliques itself to the 
dress, forming a back yoke and a love- 
ly trim down the side front closing. 
Narrow collar and cuffs are of lace. 
The skirt fullness is arranged in a 
group of knife pleats at left side where 
belt ties. 

Hat of soft navy straw folded into a 
close-fitting turban with navy felt brim 
is worn with this dress. : 

Straws this season are carefully 
moulded into hats that fit practically 
as well as felt. Brims widen with the 
approach of summer and hats match or 
harmonize with the costume. 

Hosiery must be carefully chosen 
to match the dress and to harmonize 
with the bag and gloves. 

Costume jewelry adds the finished 
touch in the quaint old chains and 
ornaments, crystals and semi-precious 
stones resembling those worn in grand- 
mother’s day. 

Models shown here were selected 
from Young-Quinlan Minneapolis. 





The older people grow, the more in- 
terested they become in physical com- 
forts, particularly good food and easv 
chairs.. Therefore, their figures some- 
times suffer if they insist on being too 
comfortable, well,fed and under exer- 


~ cised. 


People who start on a diet to get 
thin must be careful when reducing 
the amount of food to improve the 
quality. Choose foods low in energy, 
but high in mineral and vitamin con- 
tent, and be satisfied with losing slow- 
ly, even so little as a hal* a pound a 
week. People who reduce too quick'y 
sometimes ruin their health in the 
process. 





Read the advertisements for devices 


which will help you with the house- 


hold chores that you dislike most. 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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The Early Life of Saul 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 1, 1928. Deuteronomy, 
6:4-9; Philippians, 3:4-6; Acts, 22:3, 
27, 28.) 

“Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God is 
one Jehovah: (5) and thou shalt love 
Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might. (6) And these words, which I 
eommand thee in this day, shall be up- 
on thy heart; (7) and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thy house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up. (8) And 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
thy hand, and they shall be for front; 
lets between thine eyes. 
shalt write them upon the door-posts 
of thy house, and upon thy gates. 

“Though I myself might have confi- 
dence even ‘in the flesh: if any other 
man thinketh to have confidence in 
the flesh, I yet more: (5) circumcised 
the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews; as touching the law, a 
Pharisee; (6) as touching zeal, perse- 
euting the church; as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law, 
found blameless. 

“(3) Iam a Jew, born in Tarsus of 
Cilicia, but brought up in this city, at 
the feet of Gamaliel, instructed accord- 
ing to the strict manner of the law of 
our fathers, being zealous for God, 
even as ye all are this day: ... (27) 
And the chief captain said unto me, 
Tell me, art thou a Roman? And he 
said, Yea. (28) And the chief captain 
answered, With a great sum obtained 


I this citizenship. And Paul said, But 


I.am a Roman born.” 


Paul, whose life and writings we 
are to study for six months, is a giant 
in the history of the Christian church. 
He wrote more of the New Testament 
than any other writer. His missionary 
labors were most abundant, for he 
built a chain of churches from Antioch 
in Syria to Corinth, and he ministered 
to other important churches. He 
wrought cut an elaborate program. of 


‘the Christian faith, tracing its origin 


in the eternal mind of God and follow- 
ing its issue to the consummation of 


_ all in Christ. 


The life of Paul will be studied with 
greater interest, in view of his influ- 
ence, because he was not one of 
Christ’s followers in Palestine. He 
was born only a few years, perhaps 
five, after the birth of Jesus. He 
likely went to Jerusalem to be in the 
school of Gamaliel shortly after Jesus 
at the age of twelve stood before the 
doctors of the law. He may have 
crossed paths in Palestine with Christ, 
yet he did not know Him after the 
flesh. Paul’s mature opposition to 
Christ before his violent conversion 
and his intense faith in Christ after 


- his conversion indicate the natural in- 


tensity of his-nature. 

The three different texts of the Jes- 
Son suggest the three streams of in- 
fluence flowing into the early life of 


Saul, afterwards called Paul, nameiy, | 


the Jewish religion, the Grecian cul- 
ture of Tarsus, and his Roman citi- 
zenship. The first stands for faith, 
the second for wisdom, and the third 
for power. The greatest of the three 
is faith, for it seeks true wisdom and 
is the channel of Divine power. The 


he gives of himself in his 


epistles show that he absorbed these 
pega for he had the emotion and 


of a great faith, the wisdom of a 
ar, and the statesmanship of a 


7 


(9) And thou | 





The first reference, Deuteronomy, 
6:4-9, reveals what strict family train- 
ing was required of Hebrew parents. 
First, they must be familiar with the 
heart of their religion themselves. The 
very words of this text were to be re- 
peated daily by every Jew. It was 
their “shema,” what they were to hear 
daily. It contained the supreme eb- 
ject of faith, “Jehovah our God is one 
Jehovah,” and the supreme duty of the 
individual, to “love Jehovah thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might.” Thus 
the Hebrew Scriptures had certain 
brief statements of faith and duty that 
parents were to learn for themselves. 
They would be therefore somewhat 
qualified to teach their children. The 
present-day lack of family training in 
religion is due in great part to the fact 
that many parents have themselves 
never learned the fundamental truths 
of their religion. 


The second obligation of Jewish 
parents was to teach these words to 
their children. This was to be done 
systematically and formally, and it 
was to be done informally, as they 
were walking with them. They were 
to be the last words that the children 
would hear before they went to sleep 
and the first words to greet them in 
the morning. The words of Scripture 
were to be on the hand consecrating it 
for its daily task, between the eyes 
for guidance in vision, on the door of 
the home and on the gate of the court- 
yard. That is, the Word of God was 
to be everywhere visible, always re- 
minding parents and children of their 
duty to learn and to obey. The an- 
cient Hebrew was not to be ashamed 
of his Bible. It was not to be hid away 
in the attic. It was to be everywhere 
and always. 

Did Paul’s parents observe these re- 
ligious injunctions of their faith? 
From the autobiographical reference 
in the text from Philippians one is led 
to believe that they were faithful to 
these precepts. In this section of the 
lesson text Paul is warning against the 
false Judaistic teachers who were try- 
ing to get the Gentile Philippian Chris- 
tians to observe the laws of the Mo- 
saic dispensation. Paul argues that 
if these observances are of value to 
the Christian he himself could boast 
more than any of them, for he had 
been reared in the strictest sect of 
the Jews, as a Pharisee. His parents 
were not only Hebrews but of a pure 
Hebrew lineage. Altho much confu- 
sion then existed as to the tribes of 
Israel, Paul had no doubt about the 
tribe to which he belonged. His par- 
ents followed the requirement in hav- 


‘ing him cireumcised, and no doubt in 


all the teaching. 

Young Saul was likely taught to be 
loyal to his ancestral faith for after- 
wards he was very zealous fof his own 
religion as against Christianity, its ri- 
val. From childhood he must have 
been drilled in all the requirements of 
the law, in whose righteousness he de- 
clared himself to be blameless. It 
could be said-of him, as he afterwards 
wrote about the early life of Timothy, 
“And that from a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures.” And this 
home instruction, which the Bible puts 
first as to modes of learning, was a 
valuable -asset to Paul and to the 
Christian church in later years. While 
he found that many things he had 
learned in youth were radically wrong 
and not adapted to the new faith, yet 
he did learn in childhood the founda- 
tion for Christianity. Thus Paul, like 
almost all outstanding religious lead- 
ers, had a good home training, for 
which there is not even yet a substi- 
tute. Others may excel parents in 





natural skill and in scholarship, but 
they can not exert the permanent in- 
fluence on the life that is within the 
power of parents. . 

The boy seemed early designated to 
religious leadership, and when he was 
yet young he was taken to Jerusalem, 
the center of Hebrew worship and 


learning, and put under the care of 


Gamaliel. Gamaliel was a grandson of 
Hillel, who represented the more lib- 
eral interpretation of the law as op- 
posed to the stricter Shammai. He 
is said to have encouraged his stu- 
dents to study Greek literature in ad- 
dition to the regular requirements, in 
which he himself was interested. It 
may be from his teacher rather than 
from the atmosphere at Tarsus that 
Paul received his Grecian culture. 

The historian Luke in the Acts 
(5:33-39) gives Gamaliel a good rec- 
ommendation, and it is recorded of 
him in Jewish writings that he was 
held in such esteem that with his 
death reverence for the law ceased 
and purity died away. President Gar- 
field observed that an ideal college is 
a student on one end of a log and 
Horace Mann on the other. Young 
Saul was in a good college when sit- 
ting at the feet of Gamaliel, yet in 
after years the instruction of the great 
Gamaliel would seem puerile when 
compared to the, truth received from 
Jesus. However, there was one im- 
pression received from his Jewish 
teacher which did not need modifica- 
tion, namely, to be zealous for God. 
One can not think of Saul, either in 
his home or in the Jerusalem school, 
as other than a good student. 

Early environment has an influence 
on life. Saul was born in Tarsus of 
Cilicia. In later years he refers to the 
place as “no mean city.” Paul was 
human enough to have a pride of place. 
Tarsus was well located, at the foot 
of hills and at the mouth of a river. 
It was a university city as well as a 
commercial center. Here Saul likely 
learned his trade of tent-making, an 
occupation common to that locality 
where the cloth for making tents was 
manufactured. While Saul’s parents 
may have had wealth enough to pro- 
vide for the family, yet it was the cus- 
tom for each boy to learn a trade. His 
trade served him well in his years of 
missionary work. These childhood 
surroundings and associations must 
have influenced Paul more favorably 
towards his mission as the apostle to 
the Gentiles. While the call of Christ 
was his supreme motive, yet the fact 
that he was born in a Gentile city, and 
there had his first recollections, -would 
also be a factor in his later mental 
attitude. 

Sauls father was a Roman citizen. 
He was “freeborn.” How the chief 
captain must have envied Paul, as the 
great boon of Roman citizenship for 
which he had paid a large sum of 
money belonged to the latter by birth. 
This privilege must have given the 
young Saul a feeling of confidence, es- 
pecially as he associated with other 
children of parents who were Romans. 
And it was an asset to him on many 
an occasion during his cosmopolitan 
ministry. His Roman citizenship re- 
strained officials from torturing him 
at times, kept him out of prison on 
occasions, and secured for him liberal 
treatment during his imprisonment at 
Rome, as recorded im the Acts. Saul 
did ‘not disdain the protection of gov- 
ernment, yet Roman citizenship was 
not to be compared in his mind with 
his citizenship in heaven (Rhilippians, 
3:20). 

Benefited as we are by the revela- 
tion of Paul’s perception of:God and 
of redemption, by his practical appli- 
cation of the great truths of the Chris- 
tian faith to everyday living, and by 


‘the enthusiasm of his immeasurable 


soul, we thank God for Saul, calied 
Paul. Then we hear a voice saying, 
“Thank God for his parents, for his 
teacher, for his heritage of religion, 
and for all the cireumstances of child- 
hood that God ordained for his prep- 
aration fer so great a life.” 


(This lesson text was net eovered by 


. Mr. Henry Wallace. The above notes 














Atlas Jars are made in con- 
venient sizes—half pint, pint, 
quart and half gallon. Every 
jar, cap and rubber is individ- 
ually inspected and warranted 
perfect in workmanship. And 
—the jars are made of clear, 
transparent glass, 


When You Buy Specify 


ATES 


Two Kinds 2 
Atlas Mason Jars—Atlas E-Z Seal Jars 
Four Sizes Each Style 3 
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were written by Rev. R. W. Thompson, 
West Allis, Wis.) 


Copper Has Real Food Value 


1 ge experts at the University of 
Wisconsin have just discovered 
that compounds of copper, added with 
iron to a milk diet, make an effective 
remedy for anemia; copper salts, fed 
to rats afflicted with the disease, pro- 
duced an immediate cure and raised 
the hemoglobin content of the bleod 
to a normal level. 

The disease in rats is similar to ane- 
mia in children who have been fed ex- 
clusively on a milk diet, both types be- 
ing caused by a deficiency of hemo- 
globin in the bleod streams. The 
striking cures produced by the iroen- 
copper combination throws new sig- 
nificamece on copper as ene of the es- 
sential elements in the field of nutri- 
tion. 

Treatment for anemia has generally 
called for the use of foods rich in iron. 
This was assumed to be necessary as 
hemoglobin, the constituent of the 
blood which deteriorates during the 
disease, is rich in this element. In the 
case of rats, this procedure proved in- 
effective; the addition of iron did not 
aid the animals. However, ash from 
dried liver, grain and lettwee produced 
decisive cures. 

Observing a pale, biuish color in the 
ash of the imcinerated materials, the 
hue typical of burned copper com- 
pounds, the chemists and their col- 





leagues added copper to supplement 
iron in a diet consisting of whole milk. . 


equally successful results were ob- 
tained. Rats severely affected with 
anenzia and about to die were restored 
to normal health and grewth. Later 
investigations indicated that the ef- 
fectiveness of liver, corn and lettuce 
was due in part te the copper each 
‘contained. 


*. 
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Service Bureau 





The Service Bureau is conducted for the Rolders: ) 
6. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 


cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for five years or more, Al! inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


Minnesota Thief Nabbed 


Anthony Shaw, farmer, who lives 
north of Armstrong in Kossuth county, 
went out to his poultry house on May 
2 and discovered thirty of his hens 
had been taken. For the third time 
he had been visited by thieves and he 
was mad. It had rained the night be- 
fore and tracks were easily visible in 
the mud. A car had been there and 
Shaw followed along the road and dis- 
covered that whoever had been in his 
hen house had gone toward the Turtle 
Lake state park. 


Shaw didn’t stop, either. He went 
into Dolliver and met John Webber, a 
hardware dealer. When Shaw saw an 
old Ford car being driven away from 
the front of the Webber store, he in- 
quired who might be driving it. Web- 
ber thought one of the boys was Clar- 
ence Thoms and told Shaw as much. 
Feeling that this fellow could ‘stand 




















Clarence Thoms, Minnesota Chicken Thief 


watching, because of his previous rep- 
utation, Shaw tipped off Constable 
William Maron to keep an eye on him 
while the sheriff was consulted. Then 
Shaw went to Algona and visited Sher- 
iff L. E. Hovey. Acting on Shaw’s sus- 
Ppicions, Hovey took a warrant for 
Thoms and notified the sheriff in Min- 
nesota, across the line, to watch for 
‘him. 

Meanwhile Constable Maron 
watched the boys and as they went to 
the state park, the constable. tipped a 
lady living nearby to keep an eye on 
them. She did and soon saw the boys 
with a-chicken crate. The constable 
was notified and he took off after the 
two fellows, but due to a flat tire had 
to stop and they got away. That night 
Thoms and his partners, Wilbur Gilli- 
land and George Nelson, went to Win- 
dom, Minn., and pulled up- alongside 
of the road and decided to take a nap 
until daylight before offering the poul- 
try for sale. The sheriff of the Minne- 
sota county found them there and as 
he had been told by Sheriff Hovey to 
get them should he see them, he took 
them in charge. 

Thoms confessed and was sent to 
Anamosa for five years by Judge Dan- 
son. Shaw, who is a Service Bureau 
member and had his sign posted, re- 
ceived a reward and was good enough 
to split with. Constable Maron, who 
assisted him materially. 

It develops that Thoms and his con- 
federates are old-time thieves, having 
stolen chickens systematically from 
farmers in northern Kossuth county 
all winter and sold them to poultry 
buyers in Minnesota, who were easier 
to deal with than Iowans. Thoms’ 


SLL LULL 





partners were held by Minnesota offi- 
cials for thefts admitted in that state. 
Thoms has been in the Minnesota pris- 
ons before and was the leader of a 
gang of thieves. Sheriff Hovey also 
gets our thanks for prompt work. 





Protein Feeds for Fattening 
Hogs ; 
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(Continued from page 8) 


1.46 pounds and 1.52 pounds daily per 
pig from the time they were some 70 
days old and weighed some 55 pounds 
on the average until they reached the 
handy market weight of 225 pounds. 

In addition: to the saving of the five 
days the pigs receiving the supple- 
mental mixture required a little less 
feed for the hundredweight of gain. 
These pigs required 319 pounds of 
corn grain, 27 pounds of the “60-40” 
mixture and less than one-fourth pound 
of the mineral mixture for each hun- 
dredweight of gain. The “tankage fed 
pigs” required 6 pounds more of the 
corn grain (325 pounds), 29 pounds of 
the meat meal tankage and about the 
same amount of the mineral mixture. 

The linseed oilmeal when added to 
the tankage saved some of the higher 
priced tankage. Let us find out what 
this saving was: 11 pounds of linseed 
oilmeal as fed in the mixture saved 13 
pounds of tankage and 6 pounds of 
corn grain. If tankage is worth $80 
the ton, (4 cents the pound) then 52 
cents worth of tankage was saved. 
Even if we disregard the 6 pounds of 
corn saved the 11 pounds of linseed 
oilmeal was worth 52 cents or almost 
5 cents the pound. If the linseed oil- 
meal may be purchased for some $60 
the ton (3 cents’ the pound) one can 
readily see that it was economical to 
add this feed. 

A high protein cottonseed meal (41 
per cent) when mixed with tankage in 
the same proportions as the linseed 
oilmeal likewise gave good results 
when fed to a third group. A mixture 
of 20 pounds of linseed oilmeal, 20 
pounds of cottonseed meal and 60 
pounds of meat meal tankage also gave 
good results when fed to another 
group in this test. 

Had the pigs been in dry lot or on 
bluegrass pasture especially when the 
bluegrass was dry and “hard” the ad- 
dition of some alfalfa meal would have 
improved the supplemental mixture. 

Alfalfa meal is an excellent carrier 
of certain vitamins and minerals often 
lacking in many of our rations unless 
green forage is available. The green 
tender leaves of our forages such as 
alfalfa, red clover, rape and bluegrass, 
when it is green and tender, also fur- 
nish these same vitamins and minerals 
and also contain less of the low value 
fiber than -the alfalfa meal. To add 
alfalfa meal to the ration of pigs on 
good green forage is therefore an un- 
economical practice. In dry lot feed- 
ing or on bluegrass when it is dry and 
hard the “speeding up” qualities in 
the alfalfa meal are enough to more 
than make up for the retarding effects 
of the fiber. It is well to bear in mind 
that the pig is not equipped to handle 
bulky fibrous feeds and hence we must 
keep these feeds to the minimum for 
most economical results in the ration 
of the fattening pig. Some 10 to 25 
pounds of alfalfa meal may well be in- 
corporated in the hundred pounds of 
supplemental mixture being fed to the 
growing and fattening pig in dry lot 
or on dry pastures. The upper limit 
may show up to best advantage for the 
young pig weighing somewhat less 
than 100 pounds. After that time 10 
pounds of alfalfa meal seems to be 
ample for most efficient results. Last 
summer pigs fed a supplemental mix- 
ture of meat meal tankage 60 pounds, 
linseed oilmeal 30 pounds and alfalfa 
meal 10 pounds along with corn grain 
and a mineral mixture in dry lot made 
an excellent showing. 

There afe other protein feeds of 
vegetable origin that may be used to 
replace a part, at least, or all of the 
linseed or cottonseed meal in the sup- 





plemental mixture whether the -pigs 
are on pasture or in dry lot. Peanut 
meal, soybean oilmeal, cocoanut oil- 
meal, corn germ meal and wheat mid- 
dlings are some of the common ones 
that are sometimes used. 

Other excellent protein feeds that 
have not been mentioned are skim- 
milk and buttermilk. Both of these 
are excellent but unfortunately they 
are not available for most of us hence 
we must look to some other kind of 
protein feeds. 

If milk is not available we must look 
to a. supplemental mixture of protein 
feeds to balance our farm grains. The 
60 per cent protein meat meal tank- 
age is an excellent feed that is high in 
proteins of good quality. It is usually 
well then to depend upon this feed to 
make up some 50 to 70 per cent by 
weight of our supplemental mixtures. 
The other 50 to 30 per cent may be 
made up of feeds of vegetable origin. 
The ones to use will depend upon the 
relative prices of these feeds and the 
facilities for mixing. 

Last year some cottonseed meal 
could have been economically used to 
replace some or all of the linseed oil- 
meal in the supplemental mixture in- 
asmuch as the cottonseed meal was 
selling for less per ton than the flax 
by-product. At the present time the 
cottonseed meal is costing about as 
much as the linseed ‘oilmeal hence 
there is less economy in this replace- 
ment, altho the combination of these 
two meals along with the tankage is a 
good one. If some of the other pro- 
tein feeds mentioned are relatively low 
in price as compared to the flax by- 
product they may be used to replace 
part of the linseed oilmeal. 

Corn grain, a supplemental mixture 
of protein feeds of high quality, a min- 
eral .mixture and a. pasture that fur- 
nishes green leaves thruout the sum- 
mer is a hard combination to beat in 
the production of pork both from the 
physiological and economical stand- 
points. 





Windrow Cured Hay Best — 


According to investigations carrieg | 
on by the farm crops department at 
Iowa State College last summer, hay - 
that is thrown into the windrow tg 
cure just as soon as it is cut dow, © 
is of the best quality. This is on the 


main principle of curing the hay while 
the plant cells are alive and not wilt. 
ed, the hay as soon as cut being raked 
with a side-delivery rake into loogg 
windrows with the leaves on the ip. 


side and the coarse stems on the oy © 


side. 

If the hay is allowed to dry for g 
while—one to three hours, depending 
on the dryness of the air—before it 
is raked, a small sacrifice is made jg 
the quality of the product, but consiq- 
erable saving is made in time. Thig 
method was tested extensively during 
the past summer and is recommendeg 
by the members of the farm crops de. 
partment. 

Hay that is left in the swath hag 
been stored in the mow in about eight 
hours in good drying weather. If it jg 
raked up at once after cutting, under 
the same conditions, it could not he 
put up until the following day. This 
difference is of little importance dy 
ing good drying weather, but if the 
weather is unfavorable it may be im. 
portant to get the hay in as soon ag 
possible. The drying of hay by arti. 


ficial heat, as worked out in England, * 


at the Purdue experiment station, La. 
fayette, Ind., and at a few other insti- 
tutions, may form an important fac. 
tor in the production of high grade 
hay in bad weather. 

Hay makes three primary chaiges 
during the curing process. The first 
change is made in color; second, aro- 
ma is developed, due to fermentation; 
and third, there is a change in food 
material, due also to fermentation, 
Due to the solubility of some of the 
nutrients in hay during the fermanta- 
tion process, partially cured hay is 


more severely damaged by rains than : 


freshly cut hay. 
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sion Engine 






Economical In 
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Timken Anti- 
Friction Bearings 










Moving Parts 





At last! 
latest devélopments,in the automotive field. 
High compression—fully enclosed—Timken 
Roller bearings—automotive type lubrication 
—throttle governed—economical—Wico high 
tension magneto. i 

Plenty of reserve power and no oil or grease 
cups, lubrication by special oi distributing 
gear. Uses only one pint of oil each 40 hours. 
Write for descriptive material on the 
Cushman Cub, the ultimate-in gas en- Pa 
gines. Fill in coupon below NOW sp 7 


Yi 
The CUSHMAN at 
Motor Works - 
Lincoln, “* - 
Nebr. 
113 Cashman 
Bldg. 









the Sensational 
_New farm Engine! 







A gas engine that embodies the 
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Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








More Feed Needed on Poor 
Pastures 

Bveryone will admit that this spring 
has been a difficult one for dairymen 
with’ large herds who have not had 
an abundance of feed. The shortage 
of feed and the late development of 
pastures has curtailed production in 
many sections. During a period like 
the present, the dairyman is often 
confronted with the problem of allow- 
ing his production to be curtailed or 
to make an outlay for additional feed. 
With good cows it is likely that it will 
pay to purchase feed where necessary 
put with poor cows it may often pay 
to allow the production to be slightly 
curtailed. 

The problem of the correct policy to 
adopt must be answered by each dai- 
ryman. It is a problem that can not 
be settled in a general way as the 
relative price of feed, the capacity of 
the cows for production and the price 
received for the dairy products must 
all be considered. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that if production is greatly 
curtailed at this season of the year, it 
will take more feed during the sum- 
mer to get the same amount of pro- 
duction than if the cows were fur- 
nished additional feed at the present 
time. 

This spring illustrates the need of 
pasture crops which may be used dur- 
ing the early spring to supplement 
blue grass pastures. Farmers having 


sweet clover have received valuable 


help in meeting the present emer- 
gency. Those who have seeded sudan 
grass to aid their regular pastures 
later in the season are very apt to re- 
ceive good returns from it. Where 
some additional pasture crop of this 
kind is not available, it is necessary to 
feed additional grain, if the cows are 
to maintain the flow of milk that is 
usually expected at this season. 





Making Farm Butter 


The making of farm butter is rap- 
idly becoming a lost art. The reason 
for this situation is that creameries 
are able to manufacture the cream 
and return most people as much mon- 


ey as they would net out of butter, 
with considerable saving of labor. 
However, there are still many people 
Who have special customers for farm 


butter and these people are often able 


to make more out of their dairy enter-, 
‘Prise by making butter, especially if 
they have a relatively poor market 
for cream. ; 

The first step in the manufacture 
of good butter is the proper care of 
the cream. Fresh sweet cream will 
Make the most desirable butter. The 
‘Text step is to pasteurize the cream. 


_ This is not often done with farm but- 
ter but where done, the butter will 


Keep longer. It is not a difficult 
‘Process, as it is merely heating the 


_ eam to a temperature that will kill 


Most of the bacteria present and then 
tooling. The work may be done by 
Dlacing a shotgun bucket or other 
Similar utensil in a large kettle filled 


‘with water and heating the whole un- 
_ tilthe cream reaches a temperature of 


145 to 150 degrees. The cream should 
be stirred thoroly during this process. 
The product should be held for thir- 
fy minutes at this temperature and 
cooled as rapidly as possible to 

or lower. This may be ac- 


complished by running cold water into 


the kettle. : 
Proper churning temperature 
May he as low as 52 degrees or as high 
#8 60 degrees. In the summer it is 
ble to have the butter come 
ety. If it is soft it is likely to be- 
| Sreasy and oily and be objection- 





able to many patrons. The feed of 
the cows will also influence the tem- 
perature that will give best results. 
When churning sweet cream it is im- 
portant that the churning take at least 
thirty minutes in order that the larg- 
est possible amount of the butter be 
taken from the buttermilk. Sour 
cream will coagulate somewhat quick- 
er. By using a thermometer, the best 
temperature can be quickly observed. 

When the butter has reached the 
stage of small granules the size of 
wheat or corn grains, it can be washed 
more easily than if churned longer. 
Careful attention should be given to 
the temperature of the wash water. 
Usually the temperature should be ap- 
proximately the same as the cream 
when churned. If the granules are too 
soft, the water should be somewhat 
colder. After the buttermilk has been 
drained off one-half of the wash water 
should be added, the lid of the churn 
replaced and the churn given four 
turns and the water drained off. This 
should then be repeated with the re- 
maining wash water. Two washings 
should be sufficient. 

After the salt is added the butter 
should be worked just enough to dis- 
tribute the salt evenly. Excessive 
working destroys the texture of the 
butter and also injures the keeping 
quality. The butter can then be 
placed in prints and stored in the cool- 
est possible place on the farm until it 
is delivered to customers. “ 

If the butter is to be stored for win- 
ter use, it is weil to wrap the rolls in 
parchment paper and store in brine 
made of one part salt and three parts 
water. It is better to have too much 
salt rather than not enough. In stor- 
ing in this manner the rolls should be 
completely submerged in the brine. 
Often a weight is necessary to keep 
all of the butter submerged. 





Milking Machines Reduce 
Labor 


Large dairymen are rapidly estab- 
lishing milking machines as part of 
their dairy equipment. The primary 
reason for this policy is that such ma- 
chines save labor. The labor of hand 
milking has often curtailed the amount 
of dairying in sections of the country 
where labor was not abundant. 

With constantly increasing costs for 
farm labor, the problem of conserving 
labor costs is a vital factor in eco- 
nomical dairying. In most cases dairy 
operations are conducted as a branch 
of general farming. Usually farmers 
who milk many cows’reduce the num- 
ber of acres tended by each man. The 
use of a milking machine will often 
make it more nearly possible to put 
in the normal number of field hours. 


One man with a milking machine can’ 


often milk a herd of cows that could 
not be handled by one man if he was 
forced to use hand milking. 

Present day milking machines do a 
good job of milking. It is an unusual 
occurrence to hear of a man who has 
quit using one of the newer machines. 
When properly operated and washed, 
the production of miik is sanitary. 
Men with large herds of cows who 
have not considered the purchase of a 
milking machine have overlooked an 
opportunity of saving labor and in- 
creasing the amount of work accom- 
plished on their farms. 





Darkening the Barn In Summer 


When flies get bad during the sum- 
mer, cows will consume but little pas- 
ture during the hot part of the day. 
Fly sprays may be applied, but the 
effect of these will usually wear off 
in four or five hours after they are 
applied. For this reason most. dairy- 








men who are trying to secure maxi- 
mum production from their cows, do 
not force the cows to remain in the 
pasture after noon. They find that if 
the cows are put into a darkened barn 
at. noon, they will not be forced to 
fight flies and will therefore produce 
more milk. 

Where this policy is used the cows 
are again turned out at night. If a 
special pasture of sudan grass or 
sweet clover is available for night pas- 
ture, the cows will give exceptional 
production. If pasture is short, some 
type of soiling crop should be fed 
while the cows are in the barn during 
the afternoon. 

The windows of a barn should be 
darkened. Some people take out the 
windows and use ‘gunny sacks. This 
is not sanitary and usually looks bad. 
At the Iowa State College they have 
been using alabastine blue on the win- 
dows. This can be purchased cheaply 
and applied with a large brush. When 
cold weather arrives it can be easily 
washed off. The blue seems to give 
a dark hue which discourages flies 
from attacking the cows. 

The darkened barn causes the flies 
to be attracted by the light so they 
can be trapped in large numbers near 
the doors or openings. Cows will rest 
much more comfortably in the barn 
under such conditions than out in the 
pasture. This means larger produc- 
tion at lower costs. 





Coolers Necessary In Dairying 

Water coolers for cooling either 
milk or cream are important aids to 
dairymen who are interested in im- 
proving the quality of their product. 
If the dairyman is selling whole milk 
some device should be arranged that 
will quickly cool the milk. Where 
cream is sold, the water vat construct- 
ed between the well and stock tank 
will usually serve the purpose to a 
good advantage. 

When whole milk is put into a ten 
gallon can and set in a tank of cool 
water it will take considerable time 
to cool, unless the water is moving 
and unless the milk is stirred. For 
this reason many farmers who sell 
milk have purchased a tubular cooler 
which will cool the milk by running it 
over coils that contain cold water. A 
force pump and a gasoline engine are 
necessary to supply water for such a 
cooler. As the milk is cooled it can 
be bottled or the cans set in a tank 
like that used for cream. 

If a tank is to be used for cooling 
milk, it is essential that cold water 
be running thru the tank and that the 
milk be stirred occasionally until cool, 
when it can be placed with the older 
cream. Mixing warm milk or cream 
with that which has been cooled is 
one of the surest methods for produc- 
ing a product with poor keeping qual- 
ities and poor flavor. 





Good Time for Selling Your 
Boarder Cows 
The present high value on cattle for 
beef purposes makes this a doubly prof- 
itable time to sell dairy cows that are 
not paying their way. Practically ev- 
ery herd has some cows that will make 
the owner more money if sold for beef 
than if retained and milked. If such 
cows are fattened, they will often bring 
enough to purchase or raise good young 
heifers to take their place. 


Cows that are only producing a little 


over 100 pounds of butterfat per year 
are not making money for their own- 
ers. Men who are milking cows of this 
kind are simply throwing their time 
away. Often they are putting some 
feed in addition to their time into a 
proposition that may not bring back 
first costs. When cows were worth but 
little for beef, there may have .been a 
logical excuse for keeping these cows 
until the market improved. Now that 
the market for beef cows is up, it is a 
good time to let them go. 











IOWA FARMERS 


Hundreds of classifications with 
thousands of dollars in cash prizes 
offered to Iowa farm men and wom- 
en, boys and girls, at the coming 
Iowa State Fair. Over $137,000 in 
offerings listed in the new 1928 


Free Premium List 


now ready for distribution. Write for 
your copy today. 


Advertise your farm, your livestock 
herd, at the world’s greatest agricul- 
tural and livestock fair. Over 430,- 
000 attendance last summer. Every 
accommodation and convenience 
for exhibitors. Be sure to get this 
new premium list NOW. Write 
for Free copy today. Address 


A. R. COREY, Secretary 


IOWA STATE 
FAIR 


Des Moines—Aug. 22-31 





A Jamesway Ventilating Syst 
to install than home made systems and pays 
its way right from the start. 

Before you build, remodel or install 
any ventilation system, write us. Get 
facts about proper ventilation 

for Barns, Poultry and Hog Houses 
Engineers. 


as worked out by Jamesway 
ww Wecan save youmoney. 














KALO 
SILOS 


BUILD s stio this summer 
with Male Witrified 
Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built siles 

afarm. They are as near 
Perfect as it possibie to 
make them. 

Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks, 


They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
urpassed for strength 
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THE POULTRY 


Post Mortems 


Post mortems are not pleasant, but 
it is better when a chick or fowl dies 
to hold a post mortem over it and find 
out if possible the condition which 
caused its death than to have for days 
a verbal post mortem which indicates 
a nagging feeling that this loss might 
have been prevented. 

Before handling any dead animal, 
put on rubber gloves. These are not 
expensive and are often needed. I 
learned a new use for a rubber glove 
recently (pardon the detour from my 
subject, but this may help some one in 
pain). A lady with neuritis in her 
hands, and also a touch of arthritis, se- 
cures ease at night by rubbing with a 
stimulating ointment and bandaging in 
flannel. Then she slips the bandaged 
hand into a very large rubber glove. 
It occurred to me that for this purpose 
a mitten might be made out of an old 
inner tube, and used for either hands 
or feet. If any of our friends tries 
this, please tell the rest of us how it 
works. 

But to return to our post mortem, 
the gloves are needed for this work. 
Also long tweezers, sharp scissors and 
a pan of hot water with some good dis- 
infectant in it. Turn the fowl on its 
back, wet the feathers of the breast 
so they wont be carried into the inci- 
sion, and with the scissors cut away 
the keel beginning under the shoulder 
joints and making a U shaped cut in 
front of the anus. Cut through skin 
and body wall. Lift out this section 
and the organs will be exposed in 
their natural position. If the fowl is 
fastened to a board or top of barrel 
with a sharp nail thru the tip of each 
wing and foot, the examination is 
easier. 

In chicks, a post mortem will show 
whether the yolk has been absorbed, 
or if there is gall or liver trouble. 
The crop and gizzard will show wheth- 
er a swallowed substance has caused 
death. Sometimes strings or nails will 
be found. Liver trouble is easily de- 
tected, but the cause of a congested 
liver, or one that is enlarged, or 
greasy, or pale with streaks of red, or 
shrunken or spotted or dotted with 
raised nodules is something which the 
veterinarian will need to tell. All the 
farmer can do without experience, is 
to make a post mortem over every 
dead fowl, and note whether the symp- 
toms of the disease, and the appear- 
ance after death is the same in all 
dead fowls. If he sends a report to 
his state college, he should give the 
proper history of the case by stating: 
Breed, age, previous condition of 
health, raised from own eggs or pur- 
chased. Any previous trouble—any- 
thing not normal in appearance or be- 
haviour of hen—any similar disease in 
neighborhood—is hen laying—are hens 
and pullets of all ages attacked—are 
male attacked—how long after symp- 
toms appear until death occurs. Give 
symptoms. 

Post mortems sharpen one’s observa- 
tion. One takes more interest in the 
internal organs of a hen killed for the 
table. He comes to know before death 
what the organs will look like after 


death. He associates lameness with 
a tubercular liver. A bright eye, rav- 
enous appetite and ruffling of the 
feathers with tuberculosis of other 
organs. The problem which-every post 
mortem presents is, why did she died, 
how did she die, and are others likely 
to dies from the same trouble:—H. 
W. A. 





Figuring Cost of Raising Chicks 

It does not take many records of 
costs on chicks to prove to the wide 
awake poultryman that the first cost 
of the chicks is a comparatively small 
item. The excuse that is sometimes 


offered that “we raise our feed so that 
it does not cost us anything,” is about 
as near the truth as not figuring the 
cost of labor, equipment and various 
other items which must go into the 
cost of producing chicks. 

Facts of this kind illustrate that the 
difference in price between good 
chicks and poor chicks is justified in 
most instances. One of the largest 
costs in producing chicks is that of 
mortality. Chicks that are from vig- 
orous flocks, hatched carefully in 
good incubators, make a better show- 
ing even tho they may cost a few 
cents more per head when purchased. 

The six and eight-weeks-old chicks 
which aré being offered for sale by 
many hatcheries and breeders have 
not become popular on account of the 
higher prices. When the costs of feed, 
labor and mortality are figured in, 
there is but little, if any difference in 
price as compared to day-old chicks. 

Pullets must be charged with the 
major portion of the cost as the cock- 
erels can not often be marketed at a 
profit. If one is able to make the 
cockerels break even when they are 
sold as broilers, fries or roasters, the 
poultryman can be considered fortu- 
nate. Pullets which are used in the 
laying flock must therefore be charged 
with the higher values on account of 
the fact that they will pay their way 
by laying high priced eggs during the 
fall and winter. This means that peo- 
ple who do not grow their pullets so 
that they will lay during this period 
of high prices, will often fail in mak- 
ing a profit out of their flock. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 




















Why Striped Chipmunk Is Proud 
of His Stripes 


The Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 
West Wind are great friends of Striped 
Chipmunk. They hurry to call on him the 
very first thing every morning after Old 
Mother West Wind has brought them down 
from the Purple Hills. They always beg 
him to stop and play with them, but often 
he refuses, But he does it in such a mer- 
ry’ way and with such a twinkle in his 
eyes that the Merry Little Breezes never 
get cross because he won’t play. No, sir, 





they never get cross. If anything, they 
think just a little bit more of Striped 
Chipmunk because he won’t play. You 





June and July Bargain Prices 


White Leghorns 


Week-old Leghorn .........ccscccsceecesssseerreeeesees 
Two-week-old White Leghorne.................. 


Three-week-old White Leghorns 
Buff Leghorns 
White Rocks 





S. C. Reds and Barred ROckK6............s000 
R. C.’ Reds, Buff Orps., W. Wyandottes. 
W. Orpingtons, Silver Wyandottes.......... 


BUI CIRTAED eisenescssccsscccescascssescsssecesessospecocess 
Brahmas 


Heavy ASSOrted ou... csssssssssssssssesesecsessssssssensnnenssesterssssreesssersenenesssnenssasseees 
“One cent per chick more for lots less than 100. 


PPITTTTTTITI Tee eee errr 


siceaube lcgsvctusaptuassevestapntettctstece : 45, 


PPPPTTTTTTTTTITTTTTTITITITETT ier 


Prrerrririrrrrireeeree 


Successful 


Buy Prof. King’s Profitable Chicks 


Take advantage of my June and July Bargain Prices anq buy 
your chicks at this great saving. All chicks are Iowa Standarg 
Accredited, cod-liver oil chicks. 
recommended by poultry raisers everywhere. 


Hatched Every Week to July 21g 


They are big profit makerg_ 


500 
$40.00 






55.00 
65.00 
45.00 
53.00 
50.00 
55.00 


eats co ls 60.00 


80.00 


= i 75.00 © 
40.00 
100% live delivery guaranteed, _ 


Send 10% of price with order. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 





**since 





EE he 


° These are rock-bottom prices « 
fi —lowest I can give this year 

No lower prices can be given 100 200 400 
this season. Remember these | White Leghorns. ............... 7:95 $15.75 $29.50 
are no ordinary chicks—but the | Anconas, Brown Leghorns 9.00 17.75 33.50 
highest strain pure-breds from | §, ©, Reds, Barred Rocks 9.00 17.75 33.50 
ee ee ie came #1 ee ee 10.00 19.75 37.50 
proved jand mated oy wucse iz | White Wyan’s, Buff Orps. 10.00 . 19.75 37.50 
H. Shellabarger. Order now if / ' 
you want my chicks—they will a Be Partridge Wyan’s.. 11.00 21.75 41.50 
mature earlier, lay better and | Heavy Mixed ...... h actseuatesocte 7.95 15-75 29.50 
pay bigger profits. ight MIO iccsessssccovescsoseees 7.50 14.75 28.50 





For Grade A Special Matings from blood-tested flocks add $2.50 per hundred. 


$2 per 100 books your order. 
parcel post, unless otherwise requested. 


chicks guaranteed. You can buy none better. 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


A wn ioLsS- 


All of these day-old chicks are shipped prepaid, by 
100% live arrival of good, strong, healthy 


Send your order today. 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913’ 


Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 





see, they know that the reason he won't 
play is because he has work to do, and 
Striped Chipmunk believes and says: 


‘When there is work for me to do, 
The sooner started, sooner thru.” 


So every morning they ask him to play, 
and every morning they laugh when he 
says he has too much to do. Then. they 
rumple up his hair and pull his whiskers 
and give him last tag and race down to 
the Smiling Pool to see Grandfather Frog 
and beg him for a story. Now Grand- 
father Frog is very old and very wise, 
and he knows all about the days when the 
world was young. When he.is feeling just 
right, he dearly loves to tell about those 
long-ago days. . 

One morning, the Merry Little Breezes 
found Grandfather Frog sitting as usual 
on his big green lily-pad, and they knew 
by the way he folded his hands across his 
white and yellow waistcoat that it was 
full of foolish green flies. 

“Oh, Grandfather Frog, please do tell 
us why it is that Striped Chipmunk has 
such beautiful stripes on his coat,’’ begged 
one of the Merry Little Breezes. 

“Chug-a-rum! They are stripes of 
honor,” replied Grandfather Frog, in his 
deep, gruff voice. 

“Honor! Oh, how lovely! Do tell us 
about it! Please do.’’ begged the Merry 
Little Breezes. 

“Chug-a-rum!”” began old Grandfather 
Frog, his big, goggly eyes twinkling. 
“Once upon a time, when the world was 
young, old Mr. Chipmunk, the grandfath- 
er a thousand times removed of Striped 
Chipmunk, lived very much as Striped 
Chipmunk does now. He was always very 
busy, very busy, indeed, and it was al- 
ways about his own affairs. ‘By attend- 
ing strictly to my own business, I have 
no time to meddle with the affairs of my 
neighbors, and so I keep out of trouble,’ 
said old Mr. Chipmunk.” 

“Just what Striped Chipmunk says 
now,” broke in one of the Merry Little 
Breezes. : 

“That shows that he is just as wise as 
was his grandfather a thousand times re- 
moved, about whom I am telling you,” 
replied Grandfather Frog. “Old Mr. Chip- 
munk wore just a little, plain, brown coat. 








How to Keep Turkeys From Dying 


Rayzem Green Drops will take the 
bad luck out of turkey raising. They 
are a stomach and intestinal antl- 
septic that are guaranteed to pre- 
vent Blackhead. Follow our feed- 
ing instructions and use Rayzem 
continually and you will have good 
success. .00 will buy enough 
A> Rayzem for the average flock fors 
<— whole season. Medium size $2.50; 
trial size $1.00. Order today, C.O. D. if you wish? 
Money back if yeu are not satisfied. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 
779 University Ave. 
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CHECKELS’ Quality Chicks, Americal 


Cert-O-Culd. 100% alive delivery, pre ald. 
W. and Butt Leghorn, Heavy Mixed = $7.73 18 


$00 
7 00 37. 
S. C. Barred Rocks and S. C. Reds 2 1 "08 ie 
Buff Orp., W. Wyandottes, W. Rocks 9.75 19. 
Assorted 6.5 


cee ee 6 | (O00 1S 
SCHECKELS’ HATCHERY,: Box 2, Spring Brook, lowe 
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It didn’t worry him a bit, not a bit, that 
his coat was just plain brown. It kept 
him just as warm as if it were a beautiful 
red, like that of Mr. Fox, or handsome 
black and white, like that of Mr. Skunk. 
He was perfectly satisfied with his little 
oo brown coat and took the best care 
of it. 

“One day as he was hurrying home té 
dinner, he climbed up on an old stump to 
look around and make sure that the way 
was clear. Over in a little path in the 
meadow grass was walking old Mr. Mea- 
dow Mouse. He was strolling along as if 
there was nothing in the world to fear. 
*Way -back behind him in the same little 
path, walking very fast but very quietly, 
was big Mr. Bob Cat. His eyes were yeél- 
low, and a hungry look was in them. He 
didn’t see Mr. Meadow Mouse, but he 
would in a few minutes. Mr. Chipmunk 
saw that he would, and that there was 00 
place for Mr. Mtadow Mouse to hide. _ 

“<Humph! I never meddle in other 
people’s affairs, and this is none of my 
business,’ said little Mr. Chipmunk.” 

(Concluded next week) 
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* Restaurant, in Paint Rocks, Stuart and 
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UP-GRADE 


% (Continued from page 19) 


‘suggested definite concerted action in the 
ediate future. Confronted by the idea 
of contributing to it at once, the majority 
them balked—giving various reasons 
for their faint-heartedness. At the Palace 


Taylor discussed the situation. ; 

“You know, son,” the latter pointed 
out, “it’s the business men that’s holding 
this thing up. ‘Most all the farmers and 
stockmen I’ve talked to are strong for a 
road with the exception of one point. 
They've got a good crop this year, and 

- gee their way clear to have a little ready 
money if they hang onto it. That’s a 
natural way of looking at it. You can’t 

| plame them; and if you’re a good enough 

salesman you can overcome that. . But as 
jong as the business men shy from the 
jdea, you can’t blame the little fellows 
from sitting tight till they see the others 
make 2 move. Green Springs has got the 
merchants and bankers of these towns 
puffaloed. They won’t say what their 
objection to a road is in the same out- 
and-out way that the farmers do. They 
hedge. It’s like shadow boxing with a 
ghost. I tell you, Mack, we need some 
sort of a miracle to shake these fellows 
up. They'll visit, listen to good stories, 
and give you a cigar, maybe, but we'll 
never get their names on a subscription 
jist while things is like they are.” 

* “7 can’t seem to make the deal click,” 
Stuart agreed. 

“{t ain’t your fault,’ Taylor answered, 
‘no more than it is mine that they wait- 
ea till the cow animal this steak we’re 
chewing on was eighty years old before 
they butchered her. You’ve showed your- 
self a mighty convincing talker, and right 
now there’s fifty well-heeled business men 
that want to get back of you on this road, 
put don’t dare to.” 

“Dan, did you ever read that story about 
the two men that were shot to the moen 
jn a cannon ball? Well, then, you prob- 
ably remember that they were in danger 
of becoming a satellite of the moon, but 
that they figured there was one point in 
the orbit they were making when the 
earth’s attraction was practically as 
strong as the-moon’s. Any little push in 

“the right direction would start them back 

home. So at the exact second, they set 
off a bunch of rockets and the recoil 
started them back to earth. It was a 
slim chance, and I figure we’ve got a 

.similar one.” 

“What are you driving at?” Taylor de- 
manded. 

Stuart pointed at a placard upon the 
wall bearing the caption, “W. B. I. C., 
Kamer, November 15.” 

“White Fish Basin Industrial Confer- 
ence,” Stuart translated. “That’s the 
fireworks I’m going to try and set off. 
This road is the cannon ball. If I have 
luck, we'll get it rolling toward Arthur.” 

“The fifteenth. That’s tomorrow,” Tay=- 
lor observed. 

“We'll start early in the morning,” 
Stuart answered. “That will put us there 
for the afternoon session.” 


Neither had noticed a tall, catfish- 
mouthed individual with a shock of 
eorn-colored hair and pale alligator eyes, 
who sat at the table next to them with 
his inordinately large ears fanned out to 
catch their every word. Immediately 
after Stuart and Taylor left the restau- 
rant this unsightly individual pulled his 
Putteed legs from beneath the table and 
directed a pair of number ten shoes to- 
ward the cashier’s desk. 

“Well, dearie, Im going to leave you dn 
_the morning,” he remarked to the rather 
“pretty blonde as he paid his bill. 

_ “What’s your hurry, beauty?” the girl 
inquired without interest. 

“Tm going to wet some fireworks,” the 
’ man grinned, fishing for a toothpick. 

“You’re a nut,’ the blonde informed 
him. “I bet the squirrels get you before 
Christmas.” — 


ae HE jack-rabbits are real thick this 
& year,” Taylor observed as they trav- 
eled along the Cold Fork river the fol- 
~ lowing morning. “Don’t éver remember 
s€eing them much more plentiful. It re- 
minds me of the time my sister’s boy 
from back in Massachusetts came to visit 


_™e. I'd been stuffing him a little about 


how wonderful it was out here. Told 
‘him that rabbits got the size of grey- 
ds, and other things in proportion. 
We was out in this same country, driving 
along at just daylight. Pretty quick a 
jack jumped out ahead and went up the 
Toad in twenty-four hops. It wasn’t no 
time ‘till five or six more was out there, 
and they looked big in the half light, hop- 
up and down the way they was. 
_ Phe ki s eyes got the size of saucers. 
‘Unc,’ he said, ‘I'll believe anything you 
Want to tell me. Them rabbits are as big 
as burros.’ ” 
-.. Does this machine smell hot to you?” 
ok asked 


“Uh-huh,” answered Taylor. “Has 
Don’t pull like it 
| I wénder if we was so smart tak- 
ing this short cut after all. Makes an 
Noise changing gears. Sounds like 
it had scrap iron instead of oil in the 
case. That garage man was’ a 
looker—wouldn’t put it past him to 
the engine out if he had need of 
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Howto carefor 


a Fisher Body | 


1 When you have the:chassis of your car inspected, a thorough 
inspection of the body should also be made, 


2 Incase of a closed body, have it com 
1000 or 1500 miles. 


pletely adjusted after the first 


3 See that the tie-down bolts, which fasten the body to the chassis, 


are always kept tight. 
door opening. 


ey also cause squeaks. 


Loose tie-down bolts cause distortion of the 


4 Squeaks which come from a glazed hood can be readily eliminated 
by inserting a small piece of rubber, or cloth, 4; inch thick, under the 
lacing, and slightly lubricating the contact points. 


5 Contact points on rubber door bumpers facing door pillars, the 
door ge maby dovetail, and the striker plates, when they become 


glazed, s 


ould be lubricated, as should the door lock. 


6 Don’t fail to remove dust from the upholstery regularly, preferably 
using a vacuum cleaner with special dusting attachment, or, if this is 
not practicable, briskly apply a whisk broom. 


7 Remove grease spots at once, using some safe, standard cleaner. 


8 In washing car, play water on gently from a hose, or apply with 


sponge. 


9 Never use hot water. 


10 Never use soap. 


11 Dry by wiping gently with a piece of chamois. 


12 Whenever possible, do not allow your car to 
stand under a blistering sun for a long period, as 
this may have a deteriorating effect on the finish. 
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“There’s smoke beginning to come up 
from down there,” Stuart exclaimed. 
“Look at her boil!’’ 

A jet of steam belched from the cracked 
radiator cap and congealed upon the wind 
shield. 

“Good Lord!” groaned Taylor, “she’s 
a-goin’ to stall on us sure, with a gumbo 
hill to climb and-no ranch for six miles. 
Shut her off, son, before it gets so blamed 
hot it takes fire.” 

Mack turned off the switch and climbed 
out, while the engine still popped defi- 
nitely as tho a spark were no longer nec- 
essary to make it go. 

The approach to the Cold Fork bridge 
was just ahead, and Taylor, grabbing a 
bucket from the tonneau, started toward 
the stream. “I'll get some cold water to 
cool her off,” he shouted. 

Mack raised the engine hood just in 
time to see the angry red dying from the 
overheated manifold. Cooking grease was 
bubbling and boiling from every seam. 
The fan was going evenly, and they had 
put fresh water in the radiator only a 
few: miles back. Glancing down the road 
just traveled, Mack noticed a black trail 
of oil. Hurriedly he got down and peered 
under the car. The bottom pet-cock was 
half open, and a small dribble puddled up- 
on the ground. 

“Give me your bucket,” he called to 
ng after the radiator had been re- 

led. 

Undoing the plug in the bottom of the 
crank case, he drained out a scant quart 
of grit blackened lubricant, which without 
comment he handed to Taylor. Together 
they turned to look toward the bluffs 
across the river where their road led up 
a mile-long ridge of blue clay. Behind 
them, over the brow of the hill, a bank 





of cloud was showing. Taylor shook his 
head. 

“If it rains on that slope, we can never 
get up. That clay’s slick as the skidway 
to perdition when it’s wet.” 

“We can’t anyway without oil,” Stuart 
remarked bitterly. “Ten-thirty now, and 
us fifty miles from the convention.” 

Taylor went to poking around in the 
rear of the car again. Here’s about an- 
other quart,” he announced, shaking a 
partially filled oil can. ‘“Let’s put in the 
two quarts and try to make it up the hill. 
If we don’t go now, we never will. Can’t 
do no more than burn out a bearing or 
two. : 


N THE ridge, the tall, shock-headed 
individual with the alligator eyes, 
watched from behind a screening. sage 
until the Ford started up the slope; then, 
with an oath, he put away his field glass- 
es and ran toward a long, gray automobile 
standing among some greasewood. Jump- 
= into the seat, he headed it down the 
h 


“See that crazy devil coming dawn on 
us,” yelled Taylor, a moment later. 
Stuart logke@ up from his nursing of the 
shaking flivver to see the gray car roar- 
ing toward them. The driver was slumped 
over the wheel in a loose-jointed manner, 
“He’s drunk as a lord,” howled Taylor. 
“Look out, or he’ll shove us off the bank.” 
There was no place for turning out, and 
all the momentum was with the machine 
coming down. Stuart had an unpleasant 
mental picture of being mashed at the 
bottom of the ravine. It was patent that 
the other car would have trouble in stop- 
ping even if the driver tried, which looked 
doubtful. Glancing behind, Mack saw that 
they were not over a hundred feet from 








the bottom of the hill. Throwing the car 
into reverse, he began backing down— 
carefully at first, then, as the gray car 
drew closer, he dropped down more reck- 
lessly, lurching from one side of the road 
to the other. By now the gray car was 
so close that Stuart could plainly see the 
expressionless face of the driver .staring 
at them with an inhuman blankness: With 
only a few rods separating them, the 
stranger put on a new burst of speed. The 
reprieve before the crash had narrowed 
down to a fraction of a second when Stu- 
art suddenly twisted the wheel savagely 
sideways and left the road. for the last 
comparatively gentle twenty feet of de- 
scent. The gray car swung out to fole 
low—missed by the breadth of a hair, 
and, with a screech of brakes, brought up 
with a crash against a cottonwood at the 


foot of the hill. 


The car tipped upon its side, and the 
driver shot sprawling thru the windshield 
to light with a soggy thud on the ground 
in what most resembled a sitting position. 

“Drunk! Drunk as a lord!” snorted 
Taylor. “I bet he ain’t even scratched. 
Those stews are so relaxed they couldn’t 
bust a bone if they fell off an airship.” 

“What’s the matter?” 
walking over to the stranger. 
you see us? Were you asleep?” 

Taylor looked at the sallow, 
jawed man with evident disrelish. 

“That’s a face nobody but a mother 
could love,” he decided. ‘There ain’ 
much use arguing with him now, and 
the time he’s sobered off, we ought to be. 
in Kamer. He can’t use the car with its 
wheel busted, so we’ll borrow the dil to 
get into town with. We'll send a service 
car, and by the time it gets here he'll . 
likely be coming to.” 
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Dull Tools Are A Poor Investment 
Sharpen Them With NICHOLSON FILES 


Unless your edged tools are sharp enough 
to cut at their maximum effectiveness they 
are no better as an investment than money 
which only earns one or two per cent. 


You can restore the cutting edges of harrow 
discs, plows, hoes, scythes, sickles, axes and 
other tools by using a Nicholson Mill 
Bastard File, You.can get this file in the 
size you want from your hardware dealer. 


Dull tools are never a poorer invest- 

ment than in the summer. Sharpen 

yours now with Nicholson Files. 
OLS, NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY _A File for 
> 4 


Every 
Purpose ! 


NS y Providence, R. L., U. S. A. 
U.S.A. 
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Whastame Gamaeasie)t 
“ey All Steel Chainless 
Bucket Elevator 


Elevates ear corn, 
wheat, oats. 60 bushels, 
three minutes, Catalog 
shows different types, 
also crib plans which 
save you money. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Ge. 


Bloomington, ftinois 





287 McMunn Street 
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Safety First eee 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
._ what you want and we will be glad to 
- give you names of reliable firms from | 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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rections. Used and recomme: 
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Long after the transfer of oil had been 
made and the Ford was half-way up the 
grade, they observed the stranger still 
seated on the ground, apparently watch- 
ing their departure. From the crest of 
the hill far to the northeast against the 
slope of a mountain, they could see the 
parallel threads that were the streets of 
Kamer, 

“Twelve miles yet, at least,” estimated 
Stuart. “If we don’t have bad luck, we’ll 
get, there before one. I want a chance to 
wash some of the dirt and grease off be- 
fore going into that conference.” 

“Well, we ain’t the last ones to arrive 
at that,” Taylor pointed out. “Look at 
that smudge of dust over yonder to the 
right. Three of them going like the dogs 
was after them. From their dust, I 
wouldn’t wonder that they was Indians 
from the Paint Rock reservation. We 
ain’t met any Indians yet, son, but when 
we do, give ’em the road—all of it; and 
if that ain’t enough take to the sage. 
They ride their automobiles jest like they 
used to the ponies—for all that’s in them. 
The first thing they do is to saw off the 
top supports and knock out the wind- 
shield. All an Indian wants is something 
under him. Give him more and he feels 
cooped in. There ain’t any kind of a 
gathering complete out here without a 
few Indians on hand listening to what’s 
going on. They never say so much, but 
they’re heap big listeners. Maybe that’s 
what’s the matter with these north basin 
towns. ‘They’ve got the habit of listenin’ 
too long.’’ 


AMBER was crowded for this special 
session of the W. B. I. C. In con- 
trast with the festive summer meetings, 
this one-day convention was a gathering 
of the hard-headed business men of the 
country, bent upon hitting upon the most 
economical way of harvesting the bumper 
crops of alfalfa seed and honey. Turkeys, 
as well, came in for discussion, while the 
cattle and sheep question was taken up 
rather in the nature of a post-mortem, as 
the fall lamb and beef sale was over. 

A stocky built man, evidently the chair- 
man of the meeting, was just finishing a 
summing up of the situation when Taylor 
and Stuart elbowed their way into the 
crowded auditorium of the Kamer high 
school. 

“What we want,” the speaker was say- 
ing, “is some way of converting this yield 
into a cash return large enough to pay 
ouf taxes and still leave something over 
for the hiring of teachers for our children 
and the buying of necessary clothes—yes, 
and for the purchase of the luxuries we 
have denied ourselves the past years. The 
prices offered us by the buyers won’t do 
it. Are we going to accept the same old 
starvation prices for our produce, or will 
we get together and organize and send 
out men to hunt the markets we need—or 
is there still some other angle to the sit- 
uation which we have overlooked? We 
know our roads are falling behind those 
of other districts, and that our school 
teachers are not paid sufficjent to attract 
the better grade of instructors. Our land 
is fertile, there is an abundance of water, 
and we raise large crops, but the returns 
are inadequate. If anyone has a con- 
structive idea to present, we shall be glad 
to listen.” ~ 

Mack availed himself of this opportuni- 
ty to step upon the platform. Before him 
were massed five hundred intelligent and, 
to a certain degree, desperate men. It 
was a serious crowd. Looking over the 
faces, he observed many to whom he had 
spoken.. That, at least, gave him a point 
from which to start. He grinned—grinned 
infectiously with a whole-hearted length- 
ening of the laugh lines until they spread 
across* his face. People In the audience 
began to smile grudgingly in answer. 

*“T don’t suppose any of you fellows 
down there could guess what my solution 
would be, could you? Or have some of 
my remarks made to various individuals 
among you, given a clew?”’ 

Several laughed, and at least two men 
shouted, ‘‘Roads.”’ 

Stuart nodded in agreement. 

“That’s it—roads! There isn’t any sort 
of community ailment that better roads 
won’t help. It holds good all the way 
from crime complexes to malnutrition of 
the county treasury. When you shorten 
the distance between a law-breaker and 
the jail, you cut down his chances of 
avoiding punishment, and when you speed 
up transportation, you’ve got the whole 
machinery of production running in higher 
gear and able to show a profit. 

“You have mentioned forming a selling 


organization and hunting a better mar-~ 


ket. . That would be fine for some years, 
but not for this. The eastern market is 
indifferent, and your overhead will more 
than offset the added income from your 
sales. There’s only one real solution to 
your problem, and that’s to find some way 
of cutting down the freight cost on ship- 
ping your produce. Right now you are 
paying at the rate of two dollars a hun- 
dred by freight to put your crops on the 
nearest outside markets. Over half of 
that is used in getting it to the railroad. 
Parcel post shipments appear cheaper un- 
til the added expense of separate crating 
in seventy-pound lots or less is consid- 
ered. The one dollar and some odd cents 
which it takes to deliver goods at Green 
Springs is where your profits go. There’s 
between fifty and seventy-five cents’ 
worth of cream to the hundredweight that 
you people are losing en everything you 
sel. Et makes a skim-milk territory out 
of the north basin and adds te the butter- 


‘ 





ee 


fed fatness of Green Springs. The 
solution of the difficulty is a closer out- - 
let to the railroad. A road from Kamer — 
into the Cherry valley, and from there 
into Arthur by way of Spanish canyon, 
would cut down the overland haul by hair 

“This year you have better than five 
thousand tons of alfalfa seed to market, 
and at least a thousand tons of honey, 
That’s six thousand tons, on which the 
proposed road would give you a saving of 
perhaps ten dollars a ton, or sixty thoy. 
sand a year. Why not invest that sixty 
thousand in a permanent improvement— 
one that will draw dividends always?’ 

“What will we live on while we are 
doing it?” someone shouted, and others 
joined until the question swelled into g 
roar. 





CTUART raised his hand for silence, 
“Tf you make the move that Arthur 
is willing to back you on, you can live 
until the road is done on the most ac. 
ceptable basis for obtaining credit that 
there is in the world—by that, I mean a 
sound future. Given proper transporta- 
tion facilities, the north basin will in. 
evitably grow in wealth and in the num- 
bers of its citizenry. All it takes to bring 
capital into these towns is a way of get- 
ting it here.” 
Again the voice in the back of the 
room boomed out: “How much are yoy 


interested in this country, mister? Just 
a salary’s worth?” 
*Tll tell you how much,” Stuart re- 


torted. ‘‘All that I ask for my services at 
present is enough to live on while I work, 
The basin is my birthplace, and I am 
willing to have the rest of my pay held 
back and forfeit it unless I use it to bay 
land here in the basin to make my home 
upon the completion of the road. Is that 
interest enough?’’ 

As Stuart finished, the man who was 


| presiding rose to his feet again. 


“T guess there is no doubt,” he began, 


-“but that all of us realize that there is a 


lot of truth in what Mr. Stuart has been 
saying. Personally, I am going to admit 
that I have been buffaloed. I was afraid 
of what Green Springs would do if I even 
dreamed of a road. They’ve hinted at 
enough things that would happen to make 
me squeamish, but I’m not going to be 
bulldozed any longer. Right now, I’m 
making a declaration of economic inde- 
pendence. If Green Springs wants to call 
in my notes and take my business, all » 
right. I can start over without any strings 
attached to me. How about the rest of 
you?” 

A cheer shook the curtains about the 
stage, while "a score of voices echoed the 
speaker’s sentiments. 

As Stuart stepped outside the high 
school door, a hand was laid on his arm. 
It was Patricia Murdock’s, and there was 
a mocking smile upon her lips. 

“T couldn’t resist the opportunity for 
congratulating you on’ your talk. For 
quite a while after you started speaking, 
I thought you were trying to sell some 
bottled panacea for trouble, but I see you 
have them drunk on mental moonshine. 
Just the same, it was a lovely demonstra- 
tion, and if Taylor would only wear feath- 
ers in his hair and learn a.dance or two, 
you’d have a legitimate medicine show— 
hokum and all.” 

“It worked, Pat,” was Stuart’s laconic 
answer. 

“Yes,’”’ agreed Patricia, coolly; ‘but I 
should have thought you might have sue- 
ceeded without calling attention to Green 
Springs’ theoretical depravity.”’ 

“Anything’s fair in business,” Stuart 
retorted, “and anyhow, I believe Green 
Springs’ ruthlessness has been demon- 
strated sufficient times to become axio- 
matic.”’ 

“Remember, Green Spfings is 
home,” flared Patricia. * 

“Sure,” agreed Stuart; ‘‘also I remem- 
ber it was you who first hinted at its ac- 
quisitive complex.”’ 

“Then,” she answered, “Green Springs 
was the aggressor. Now that she is at- 
tacked, of course, I rally to her gefense.” 

(Continued next week) 
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CAN CUT FARM SOIL WASHING 

Altho prevention of soil washing de- “ 
pends upon soil management, much can 
be done with fills and dams to prevent 
further damage and to hold losses to 4 
minimum ‘while the proper soil practices 
are being established, declares J. C. Wool- 
ey, of the Missouri College of Agriculture. 

Soil losses by sheet erosion, altho less 
evident, are probably much greater than 
the soil losses due to gullying or ditching. 

The most efficient system apparently 
for straw fills in gullies is in connection 
with a system of hog wire dams, made of 
36-inch or higher hog wire fencing. An- 
other method is by use of stakes driven 
across the gully to catch thé straw, altho 
a combination of terraces, brush and 
straw fills, and soil saving dams is neces- 
sary for any one field. ’ 

Where to use a soil saving dam 1s @ 
frequent question. It should usually be 
placed in ditches that drain a consider- 
able area or where a ditch is cutting into 
a field. 

A “Dickey dam” has been used on the 


_university farm for a ditch draining twen- 





ty-five acres, with a ditch slope of three 
per cent. A tile outlet with an earth fill 
was installed. The first year a2 

three feet extending 240 fe¥t up the ditch 
was ‘secured. The second year the fill 
extended 90 feet farther. When the fill is 
completed, a spillway will be necessary 
around. one end of the earth:dam.. . 
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Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 
sually high in feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contaims no alfalfa, corn nor 
oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 


| (Fhampion 


PIG MEAL 


js a complete balanced ration for both brood sows 
and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
-digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle.” No cottanseed meal used. 
“If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write or wire us direct. +i 
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CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 



























Insist on the 


White Carton 


Ore package at 

right—pictureof one 

horse only. Just 2words 
ustic ‘ 

Now Made in U.S.A. 
Penetrating, soothing 
and healing—an unex- 
celled liniment, coune 
ter-irritant or blister 
for veterinary and 
human ailments. 

Large bottle(Lastslong 


time)—3$2.00. 
ne) druggists or direct. 
° oa a 














Sed dectributors. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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and FREE SYRINGES 


Witn your first order for 3,000 c.c.’s 


of Peters fresh Hog Serum and 150 
c.c.’s of Virus, enough to vaccinate 
85 to 100 pigs, amounting to 
$31.50, we will furnish, you free a 
set of fine syringes. worth $8.00. If 
you need less quantity club with neigh- 
bors or send check for $31.50 today 
and take out serum as you need it. 
Extra serum and virus 1 cent per c.c. 


the first manufacturers ie. a 
PETERS SERUM CO., Kansas Clin thet 








Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
B8trained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a‘splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions, Interesting horse book 2-S free. 
From ‘a race horse owner: “Used 



































Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
- though for atime, co ‘t take a step. 
Great stuff.” 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S a 
YOUNG 83 Lyman pringfield, Mass. 
in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
re at right prices. 


strained tendon. Colt all over lameness, 
A B S O S. PAT OFF 
Inc 
ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 
Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“The Republican convention 

seemed to think that equality for 

farmers was unconventional.” 
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HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 




















Contest closes June 25, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


RESOLVED TO REFORM 

It was visiting @ay at the jail, and the 
uplifters were on deck. 

‘My good man,” said one kindly lady, 
‘J hope that dince you have come here 
you have had time for meditation and 
have decided to correct your faults.” 

“That I have, mum,” replied the pris- 
oner in heartfelt tones. “Believe me, the 
next job I pulls, this baby wears gloves.” 


TOO CONSCIENTIOUS 

A tramp asked the proprietor of a cir- 
cus for a job. He was informed that he 
could become a lion tamer—that all he 
had to do was to walk into the cage and 
make the lions eat out of his hand. He 
was assured that the whole secret was 
in forcing the lions to believe he wasn’t 
afraid of them. 

‘No,’ said the tramp, “I don’t think 
T’ll take the job. I couldn’t be so de- 
ceitful.”’ 


FORGETFUL MEMORY 

The professor and his wife were.re- 
turning from the theater. ‘‘Now, who is 
absent-minded?” he said, triumphantly, 
producing two umbrellas from under his 
arm. “You forgot your umbrela and I 
remembered not only mine, but yours, 
also.” 


SERIOUS MISTAKE 


“Sir, you pushed your acquaintance on 
my daughter, declared your love for her 
and_even kissed her. What excuse have 
you?” 

“It was terribly dark.” 


GOOD BAIT DIGGER 


Mr. Gaddis was playing golf alone. A 
strange boy kept following him around 
the course. At the seventh hole he be- 
came impatient and turned to’ the boy, 
saying: “Son, you’ll never learn to play 
by watching me.” 

“I’m not watching you,” the boy replied. 
“I’m going fishing as soon as you dig up 
some more worms.” 


BY IMPLICATION 


Judge: ‘‘You say that this man robbed 
you—can you recognize anything of yours 
here?”’ 

Plaintiff: “Yes, this handkerchief.” 

Judge: “But that is no proof; I have 
one exactly like it.” 

Plaintiff: “Yes, your honor; I was 
robbed of two.” 


HARD JOLT COMING 
“How about shock absorbers?” asked 
the man who was buying a cheap car. 
“We can put some on,” said the sales- 


“No,” said the purchaser. ‘But I’d like 
to have one sent to my wife in advance— 
she expects a limousine.” 


Pouting Wife: ‘‘You said when we were 
married you would refuse me nothing.”’ 

Perky Husband: “I'll be still more gen- 
erous. I'll not even refuse you nothing; 
I’ give it to you.” 


Apprentice: - “Why do you employ so 
many young men?” 

House Painter (on scaffold): ‘Well, I 
can’t keep them. They always step back 
to admire their work,” 
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“Bought my gry ae Klingtite three years ago, and it works 


perfectly. Li 
out slipping, and needs 


it particularly well because it runs loose with- 
no dressing. I have averaged 50 days 


threshing each Fall for 26 years. Have a large outfit, and it 


> takes a good belt to handle 


it rig 


ht, and this Klingtite Belt 


sure does it right.” WM. H. MEINKE, Webster, Minnesota 





OING the job right is a direct result of the 

scientific design of the GoodyearEndless Farm 
and Tractor Belt for farm power duty. It is de- 
signed and built to give trouble-free performance, 
efficiently and economically, over a long, long 
life. It holds the pulleys in a slipless grip. Runs 
with a loose, free action that is easy on engine 
bearings. Does not shrink or stiffen. Requires 
no dressing; needs no breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 
heavy duty. Goodyear Pathfinder 
Belting, in cut lengths, specially 
constructed for all drives. ~ 





They are sold and serviced by all 
Goodyear Mechanical Goods Serv- 
ice Station Dealers, Implement 
Dealers, and by many progressive 
hardware dealers thecountry over. 





Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


KLINGTITE BELTS 











Safety First 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 


If you do not 


you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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Shortages of Serum 


In the past few years, there have been several short- 
ages or near shortages of serum. 
1921 and 1923 witnessed acute shortages which might 
have proved equally disastrous as the shortage of 1926 
had. the outbreaks of hog cholera covered as much 


In each of these years, unfavorable hog prices had 
caused too many. farmers to neglect calling their vet- 
erinarians about weaning time. 
economy in view of the numbers of hogs which died 
later from hog cholera, and the increased cost of pro- 
tecting large hogs in the autumn months. 


The danger and absurdity of expecting serum mak- 
ers to have unlimited supplies of serum for use in out- 
breaks only and yet—be able toa remain in business in 
years of slight demand, should be recognized by all. 
The amount of serum made and in reserve will always 
be in proportion to the REGULAR demand. 


If you wish,‘tg save yourself worry, save’ yourself 
loss from hog cholera, 
of serum shortage, call your veterinarian EVERY 
year shortly after weaning time. 


The Corn States Serum Company 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
A ; 


ND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 105 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war. base it .will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level, Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is dué to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
























































Sal oor 
a 
oz Be] wn 

$3) S22 
S55) 955 
Snel Onwm 
&QOoLeao 
oe oe 
Ba2unaZ 
Fisher’s index number ...... | 1471 105 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 167| 112 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 172| 121 
Canners and cutters ........ 193) 134 
IR LEE ES 209| 136 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs 111 
Light hogs ... 106 
is a 4'0,4,06° 97 
Sows (rough) 114 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
SUS «io 5 spalcs ow We us & shies ee 6 | 207] 108 | 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 179) 139 
Light cow hides at Chicago. | 147| 107 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | | 
Corn, No. mixed . 144 100 
Oats, No. 2 white .. | 144) 133 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........ | 145} 113 
Wheat, No. 1 northerrn ..... | 115} 92 
On towa Farms— | | 
RE aU Le wa at ein aa 06s | 143f 103 
OR adie ne ager SO lA | 133] 182 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 202] 153 


Linseed meal, at Milwaukee .| 172| 111 








Bran, at Kansas City........ 154] 115 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... | 168} 125 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 119! 110 


No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 140] 125 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago ...s 159| 
Clover seed, at Toledo 193] 
Timothy seed, at Chicago....| 66| 82 












































Cotton, at New York ........ | 15) 124 
Seen, at Chicago... ....... <5... | 140] 127 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
TOR htc ae weakde egos sk | 106, 90 
SIE GS A a OR {ae 102 
BN CLIN te eee biebe e's | 138} 85 
NR ras kid's va woh ones 132| 88 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 
EEC FO LE Tee eee Lae 140 99 
en SOOT COUP TOL ELLE 136 93 
December ...cccccccsace aR 134 

Oats— 

BREN iid Galerkin hb cb Es ao babs 111 108 
ee Sa eS er er 104 94 
BIBOOMDESL oo. oc cccccemevess 107 

Wheat— 

SE Es Bn oeaxtne dou a hRe AS 119 95 
September .....eccccvccvecs 129 98 
SRR OURMOD: - acin.c ces aes Cosh ce 127 
Lard— 
Dob Vide opelsiadececoecesciss 107 90 
September ..... aeebaawinn ee 106 91 
ides— 
0 PA Tes one EN 108 99 
September............-+..-- 112 99 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

Coke, at Connellsville........ 87 90 

Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 122 89 

Copper, at New York ........ 90 117 

Crude petroleum, at N. York 150 96 

mber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
- Be md ‘j pases pats ste 185 100 
ellow pine (southern 
1x) No. 2 com. boards. 179 106 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 181 92 
RTE 0 6s 0 clk in plored 0. vie pee 139 96 
FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of May ....... ctaos 254 110 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
mt New York ....:ccccccace 145 128 

Industrial stocks ........... 294 123 

Railroad stocks ............. 126] 101 





RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 r cent of pre-war normal and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


e railroad workman is now getti 
ee ut G8 cents an hour, as compared 
* with 27 cents in: 1914, or about per 

sent of the ‘War normal. 


pre-’ 











FARM-HAND WAGES—Waees of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-centra 
states is about 110 per cent. 


SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.64 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.13 for heavy hogs next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 2, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 94 per cent, grain 95 per 
cent, livestock 85 per cent, lumber 93 
per cent, ore 98 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
17¢ per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48e, week before 421%4c; cheddar chétse, 
last week 24c, week before 24c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28%4c, week before 
27% c¢; dueks,, last week 20c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 22\%c, week be- 
fore 23%c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $12.96, week be- 
fore $13.08. Chicago—Last week $11.47, 
week before $11.70. 


The Week’s Markets 



































CATTLE 
“ 12) 
o n 
Ele|& 
e) 1S) 4] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
Last Cg Ee pee 13.88)}14.50|13.70 
Week before ......... 13.75|14.50/13.70 
Good— | } 
Last week ............/18.12/13.70/12.80 
Week before ........./13.00/13.70/12.88 
Medium— | | 
Last week ...... pice 12.00/12.62/11.75 
Week before ......... scsi esis esi 
Common— 
Last week ....... . -{10.12/10.88) 9.88 
Week before -....3,... | 9.88/11.12] 9.88 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 lbs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | | 
Se ee ree 114.00/14:70)14.00 
Week before ......... |13.85/14.75/14.00 
Medium and good— 
ee, aE 12.38/13.08/12.25 
Week before ......... |12.18/13.25/12.25 
Common— | | | 
EMAG WOOK. oc ciscccges 10.12/10.88] 9.88 
Week before ......... 9.88]11.12| 9.88 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— 
TAS: WEOK 2.5 cccigs oes 12.50/13.25'12.50 
eWeek before ....... .» -{12.12/13.25}12.50 
Cows— | | | 
RSet WEE oS ci ceccese 11.50/11.38/10.50 
Week before ......... 11.38/11.62/10.50 
Bulls— . | 
Last week .....6.cc0s 9.25) 9.62) 9.00 
Week before ......... 9.38] 9.75) 9.00 
Canners and cutters— | 
DMO ‘Week. 2. vee55050 6.88] 6.88) 6.38 
Week before ......... 6.75| 6.88! 6.38 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
Laat eek Noose .cebs. }12.00!12:38/11.88 
Week before ........./12.00/12.38/11.88 
Cows and heifers— | 
Last week .......... 9.25] 9.12) 9.62 
Week before ......... 9.25| 9.12] 9.62 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
MiABE WOOK 2 iin occ cc cts 9.32) 9.65) 9.32 
Week before ......... .38| 9.70! 9.50 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— aut -F 
Last week wscccccccce 9.38] 9.65! 9.38 
Week before ...... ---| 9.42] 9.70] 9.60 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
RS PI NE eins. 0. 6's é --| 8.98] 9.32) 9.08 
/ Week before ......... 9.02] 9.32) 9.30 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
Rae POU oss cea 0 o's 8.38) 8.60) 8.28 
Week before .........| 8.32] 8.60| 8.30 
Smooth and rough | 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ............| 8.38] 8.75} 8.18 
| Week before ......... 8.50] 8.75] 8.30 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | 
st week SFP PSS Se Se Se | 7.15) 7.62 
WOO WOUIG: Es one's dec fuses’ 7.88] 7.38 
Stock pigs— | 
(oc So Seer rere Oe 13 Ss 7.62 
‘Week before ...... Are oh | 7.38 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week ............{15.00/15.88/14.88 
Week before ......... 17.00)17.75|16.70 
Lambs, culls and common 
t week .........+..{12.19]12.12/10.62 
Week before ......... 13.88/|14.25/12.62 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week ............/11.88/11.68/11.00 
Week before ......... 13.88/13.38/12.33 
Ewes, medium to choice— / 
Last week ............| 5.38} 6.50] 5.62 
Week before .;....... 6.38] 7.38] 6.50 














NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, alt 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 






































































































































HAY 
> 
= 
_ ° 
n 
Si ai/@¢ 
gl | 
Oo,M | Oo 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
0 ENS eaae fers SSS Se la 21.50 
* Week before ......... Bs Se 21.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Oe See eo bes Seem. Saray! 21.50 
Week before .........  edihabene oe 21.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 

Last week ............/23-00/21.25 
Week before .........|2300/22.25 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 6 
Last week ..... woceees 21.50/19.75 
Week Defore ......... 21.50) 20.75 

Alfalfa, standard— 
TABU WEE. o<5 occ coca 19.00/18.00 
Week before ......... 19.00}19.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
ESt WGK ©. i ccs oc dcs 14.50/15.50 
Week before ......... 14.50)17.25 
Oat straw— 
Last week ...... ies are 7.50} 7.50/12.00 
Week before «5.5666 7.50), 6.25/12.00 
GRAIN 
> 
a n 
: 5| i 
et a ° 
¢|4/ @ fs 
= E = n 
r £ CI @ 
13) ° M A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
st week ..../1.02%] .964%4/1.00% 
Week before ..|1.0744/1.01%4|1.04% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ..../1.01%6| .9516/1.00%] .96 
Week before 1.07 |1.0044}1.03144|1.00% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ..../1.01 -94%| .99%4| .94 
oe before ..|1.05%4} .9944)1.02%] .98% 
ats— 
Last week ....| .69 64 69 63% 
Week before ..| .71%4] .66%4] .68%| .62% 
Bariey— 
Last week ....| .97 .88 88% 
Week before ../1.03 94 -96 
Rye— 
Last week ...,/1.24 [1.18 |1.14% 
Week before ../1.30 [1.17 |1.19% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ....|/1.43%4]1.42° |1.46 [1.38 
Week before ..|1.42 [1.45 [1.51 11.40 
FEEDS 
o| 2}/2 7% 
® ° 
ai ot eredt e 
a 3s oa 
Bl ele a1 3 
= A. ® r=} 
ENE AT ALO 
Bran— | 
Last week... ./32.00/30.50/29.25/35.00 
Week before. .|31.50/29.25/28.75/38.00 
Shorts— 
Last week..../38.00/37.00/35.75/43.00 
Week before. .|36.75|36.50/34.75/43.00 
Hominy feed— 
Sst week..../40.50).....]..... 40.00 
Week before. ./40.50).....|..... 40.00 
Linseed meal 
(o. p.)j— 
Last week....|53.75)..... 51.75 
Week before. ./52.50]..... 5Q.75 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week’... .|/62.00 
Week before. .|62.00 
Tankage— 
Last week....|..... 70.00)...../80.00/70.00 
Week before..|..... 70.00)..... 80.00/70.00 
Gluten— 
PAO “WOE Os ales occ) 0:0 howe cates cle athe cue 
Week before..|.....|..... RAE aed SO ES 38.70 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
June 8 .......:..| 9.75] 8.90] 14.45 12.30 
FUNC Ds oec nissan 9.80} 8.85) 14.25} 12.20 
DURE Jd ack fetes 9.80} 8.90] 14.05] 12.50 
PNG TE. doco e 9.85) 8.85] 13.95] 12.70 
PUNOILS ose dys 9.70| 8.85} 14.10] 12.65 
A ef ae 9.65| 8.75] 14.30] 12.85 
CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 
1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
COMOROS wan cideess 1.053¢|1.00%| .7456/1.15%% 
June 9 ......2---}1.04%] .99%4] .74%%/1.17 
PURO PE 5 ok 0 0:6 c's ws -05 9416| .744%/1.17% 
MUIR Banos os bee oes 1.05%4| .93%6| .74 > |1.16% 
PUNO-TS a Sihice i vcs 1.0236; .9644| .74 [1.15% 
Sn ee « Seer ree 1.02 97%4| .72%/1.15% 
EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the first week in 
June were 4,992,000 bushels, as compared 
with 5,836,000 bushels the week before 
and 6,236,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of. corn the first week 
in June were 78,000 bushels, as compared 
with 29,000 bushels for the week before 
and 90,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats the first week 
in June were 557,000 bushels, as compared 
with 540,000 bushels for the week before 
and 1,652,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the first week in 
June were 10,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 8,441,0000 pounds for the week before 
and 12,203,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork for the first 
week in June were 4,647,000 pounds, as 
compared with 5,248,000 pounds the week 
before and 6,780,00 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 87%c, week before 97%. 
CORN OfL CAKE MEAL ~ 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. : 
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Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog vrices are 82 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 122 per 
cent for fat cattle, 93 per cent for sheep 
and 110 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaileq 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corr ding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
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*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is_ 53c, 
light native cow hideg at Chicago 22%ce, 
heme grown clover seed at Toledo $17.00, 


and cotton at New York 21c. Iowa ele- 


vator shelled corn prices are about 89%e © ; 


for No. 3 shelled and 87%c for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, oats 56c, wheat $1.27%. 





RECIPROCATED 


“Never again! I stopped on the road to 
mend a woman’s tire and she gave me a 
tongue-lashing because I didn’t hurry.” 

“Oh, that’s just her idea of reciprocity 
—tirade for tire-aid, you know.” 


Somebody Needs 
Something All 
the Time 


... your old mower... 
the cream separator you 
expect to replace this 
summer ... a used radio 
. . . the extra breeding 
stock ... a cow or an ex- 
tra work horse. 




















Many people among our 
118,000 readers will glad- 
ly buy them at your own 
price. You ean reach 
these buyers quickly and 
easily at the very low cost 
of 8 cents a word; mini- 
mum charge $1.60. 


If you want to buy any- 
thing for your farm or 
home, use a want ad. It 
will bring quick returns. 


Others Get Results; 





Advertising Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer 
Want-Ad 
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_ beans planted. 
g Jocality. Prospect geod for more rain 
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Central—Grundy County, June 15—Had 
a shower Tuesday; not enough to do much 
good, but made farmers feel better and 
proke the long drouth. Never before have 
farmers taken such an interest in a po- 
litical convention as the one in session in 
Kansas City. Today was surely a very 
warm day, and nose flies are making their 
appearance. Plowing corn for the third 
time has begun. Barley already beginning 
to head out. Meadows: still short, but clo- 
ver is in bloom. Small grain quite rank 
and a good color. Pastures in fair shape; 
some short. Stock of all kinds healthy. 
Pigs looking good; vaccinating has begun; 
quite a few already weaned. Gardens 
jooking good; also potatoes. Fruit will be 
abundant; some native strawberries al- 
ready. Some blue grass or June grass be- 
ing cut for hay. Farm help plentiful.— 
Gus Treimer. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, June 14 
—The rain of June 12 did wonders for our 
crops, and they were very badly in need 
of moisture. Late planted corn was com- 
ing thru yery irregularly. Pastures fair. 
Hay crop will be light. Small grain spot- 
ted, caused mostly by this spring’s late 
freeze. Demand for farms for next sea- 
son good.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Southern—Marion County, June 14—The 
weather has been cool and cloudy for the 
past several days, with frequent local 
rains. Pastures, meadows and small 
grains show the effect of the long dry 
spell and we are sure to have short and 
light small grain and hay. Corn is grow- 
ing splendidly, and all farmers who used 
good seed corn report an excellent stand. 
Farmers using poor seed, of course, fail 
to report. A large part of the corn has 
been plowed twice and a few fields three 
times. The demand for corn is weak and 
the price paid is much lower than a month 

o. Many early lambs, 65-85 pounds, are 
being sold :t $13.50-$15 locally. Wheat 
fully headed out. Barley heading, and 
oats ready to head out.—F. Marion L. 
Jolly. 

Eastern—Jones County, June 13—Corn 
fields clean; growing rather slowly on ac- 
count of cool nights. Some fields badly 
infested with grubs. Light showers the 
past week will help potatoes, oats and 
grass. Young cattle scarce and high. 
Very few spring colts in this section. Gen- 
eral health of livestock good.—Duane 
Rigby. 

North-Central—Humboldt County, June 

Oats and barley looking good. Corn 
on the average is looking good. Cut- 
worms and grubs are bad this year. Mea- 


dows and pastures well in need of rain. - 


Had a good shower June 8. Corn needs 
warmer weather. No disease has been 
reported among hogs or cattle. Local 
market, cream, 45 cents. All crops look 
good except Hoover crop.—A. N. C. 

Northern—Butler County, June 15—We 
are having fine corn weather. Had a 
good rain last Monday, and surely needed 
it. The hay crop will be short around 
here this year. Oats and wheat are look- 
ing good. All livestock in good condition. 
—Ceo. J. Mayer. 

Southern—Ringgold County, June 15— 
The drouth was broken a week ago, with 
a dashing rain of three to five inches. 
Corn fields washed very badly and some 
covered with mud in lowlands. Now have 
plenty of moisture for oats, wheat and 
hay, and to replenish pastures. Also had 
a heavy wind and some hail. Corn is 
good stand, clean, and mostly plowed over 
second time. Fruit will be scarce. Gar- 
dens fine. Wool 48 and 49 cents.—Monroe 
Newton. 

Southern—Union County, June 15—We 
had a dashing rain the 7th, together with 
a hail storm which covered part of the 
county. Where it hit the hardest the 
small grain is a complete failure, and 
some corn was damaged to the extent of 
having to be replanted. The only hay 
crop that amounts to anything is alfalfa. 
Too dry for the blue grass to grow. Too 
many late freezes for the fruit crop. A 
few grapes and apples. Oh, well, such is 
life!—Vernon Rayl. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, June 
15—We had a fine rain on the 12th, which 
did a great deal of good. Most of the pas- 
tures are short. Hay will be a short crop. 
Old meadows are very thin. Oats and 
barley are starting to head; will be fair 
length, except where they were put in 
Wet—there they are short and yellow. 


Most corn looks good and is well cleaned. 
out. 


The corn had lots of enemies this 
year—cut-worms, ants and pheasants 
Were the worst.—Cecil Laydon. 

Southern—Davis County, June 15—So 
far the month of June has been rather 
cool; too cool for corn to grow fast. In 
‘the last few days we have had three good 
tains. While the rains worked some of 
the fields badly, they have been of great 

to all growing crops. Pastures and 
meadows very short as a rule, but grass 
Is of good quality, and stock is looking 
good. A large acreage of corn and soy- 
But few hogs on feed in 


. Most of the corn is being 
the second time. Butterfat 42 
ts, eges 23 cents, hogs $9.80, wool. 48: 
50 cents.—W. H. Kline. 











Central—Grundy County, June 12—We 
have had one small shower since May 11 
until this morning, when we had a million 
dollar rain. Pastures are very short; hay 
practically ruined. Rain may help some. 
Oats are damaged some; barley damaged 
more than oats. Corn growing slowly. 
Weather has been too cool; small frost 
the 8th. Most corn plowed the second 
time; some starting the third time. Po- 
tatoes look good. Corn fields clean. Eggs 
23-25 cents, corn 90 cents, cream 45 cents. 
—Ead Ranger. q 

South-Central—-Madison County, June 
15—We are having some very fine weath- 
er—good rains and warm sunshine, which 
is fine for the growing crops. Wheat is 
heading out with a good length except 
some of the thin upland. Oats are making 
a rapid growth; very dark green in color. 
The hay crop will be short, owing to lack 
of rain in April. The first crop of alfalfa 
is being cut. The early potatoes are of 
good size and are fit for table use. The 
cherry crop is very light, and a great 
many of them which are not ripe are on 
the ground, caused by the high wind last 
week. There will be a fair crop of peach- 
es, but the apple crop will be short. Corn 
is doing finely. Ground in fine shape and 
corn is being crossed. Most stock looking 
well.—C. J. Young. 

Northeastern—Howard County, June 16 
—We had a nice shower last Tuesday 
morning, but the ground is so dry that it 
did not soak in much. Corn is not making 
much growth on account of the cold 
weather. Small grain that was sown early 
looks very good, but late sown does not 
show up so well. Some farmers are pas- 
turing their hay land. The hay crop will 
be very light.—H. E. Wells. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, June 15—~ 
Weather too cool for corn; temperature 
averages around 56 degrees mornings. Had 
two or three good rains the past three 
weeks, which have helped considerably. 
Gardens and potatoes looking good. Small 
grain has good color, but straw is short. 
Fall wheat in head and oats heading. Pas- 
tures quite short. Hay will be very light 
as a rule. Corn being plowed the second 
time; in some fields the stand has been 
thinned by cut-worms, squirrels, etc. The 
growth so far has been slow. Some alfalfa 
has been cut. All farmers should have a 
few acres of alfalfa at least. Corn around 
$1.10, cream 44 cents, eggs 23 cents. Fruit 
prospects poor except berries, which seem 
promising at present. The convention is 
over; result much as was expected. The 
farmers were shut outside of the sanctu- 
try—shut in their faces; can nurse their 
wrath until November.—C. L. Duncan, 

Western—Guthrie County, June 15—It 
is quite dry and we are needing rain for 
small grain and pastures. Roads are 
dusty. Corn in good condition and grow- 
ing quite well in spite of cool weather. 


- Uniformly good stand and a little larger 





acreage on wheat and meadow ground. 
Hogs are doing well. There are more cat- 
tle on feed than a year ago. Dry weather 
is hard on new grass seeding. Alfalfa 
harvest is on, with good yields, and those. 
who have sweet clover for pasture are all 
right. Sour cream is 40 cents and sweet 
cream 45 cents.—C. H. Taylor. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, June 
14—The past week or more has been 
rather cool—excellent for small grain, but 
retarding corn, and a little more of this 
will result in a small plant by July 1, 
with something to make up. Hay seems 
to be a stunted affair, with a very light 
yield. Stocks of old corn are diminishing, 
and with the prospects of a light crop of 
oats and barley, feed for hogs will be 
stretched to meet the ensuing crop of 
new corn.—Arthur Nelson. 
Central—Tama County, June 15—Corn 
plowing progressing rapidly. Oats com- 
ing pretty well and potatoes have im- 
proved very much. Rain the fore part of 
the week made a good change. First cut- 
ting of alfalfa is under way. Hay in good 
shape. Pastures good. Livestock in fine 
shape. .A few hog losses. Young pigs and 
colts are doing well. Many fruit trees 
coming finely. Strawberries will be short. 
Roads fairly good.—Lacey Darnell. 
Northwestern—Clay County, June 15— 
Weather warm and windy. No rain for 
three weeks to amount to anything, and 
things are badly in need of a good, soak- 
ing rain. Hay crop is to be short, and corn 


and oats not doing as well as they should». 


witha good wetting and nights not so 
cold. Alfalfa and sweet clover hay going 
up in good shape, but yield not up to av- 
erage. Corn fields clean and some going 
over the third time. Wool pool sold its 
wool for 48 cents, f. 0. b. cars. Straw- 
berries ripening and yielding poorly. Eggs 
24 cents, cream 44 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 


MISSOURI 

South-Central—Webster County, June 
14—After two weeks of rain and cool 
weather, it has cleared off. During the 
rainy spell, no farm work was done. Corn 
is a good stand, but needs working. Pas- 
tures are good. Wheat and rye headed 
out, but need dry weather to fill well. 
Old meadows are weedy, but the hay crop 
will be good. Oats fair to good. Straw- 
berry harvest about over. The price has 
been low, and a good deal of damage by 











the wet weather. We have been eating 
strawberries and cream three times a day 
for three weeks—good, too.—J. C. Preston. 





ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, June 4— 
Cool this morning; had a nice rain yester- 
day morning. Oats are heading about 
knee high. Some corn is almost knee 
high, so I guess it will make corn this 
year. Clover that was left is thin and 
weedy. Alfalfa is weedy this year. New 
seeding of clover looks fair. A milk cow 


sale, Saturday, pf twenty head of cows ; 


averaged around $100 each. One elevator 
buying 1928 corn at 73 cents.—Elmer 
Varner. 

Eastern—Champaign County, June 15— 
After a week of rainy weather corn plow- 
ing is the order of the day. Alfalfa will 
soon be ready to cut. Winter wheat is 
heading well. Spring wheat and barley 
beginning to head. Oats beginning to head 
and a fair height. Pastures are not grow- 
ing as they should. Livestock doing well. 
—A, M. Gale. 

Central—Piatt County, June 14—Well, 
Coolidge and the Republican convention 
have given the farmers another spanking. 
Suppose the farmers would organize, cut 
their acreage in-crops about one-third, 
causing a shortage of food and with a 
consequent high food cost. Then I won- 
der how long it would take the Coolidge- 


| Hoover-Mellon interests to set a price on 


food. My guess would be, very quick. 
The logical thing to do would be to let 
events take their course, and eventually 
we would be sitting pretty; but just about 
that time the people in the cities, far 
outnumbering we farm people, would make 
the most noise, and congress, seeing votes, 


| would take off the tariff and let Argentine 
| cheap grain in, and then we would be in 


bad again. So go to it, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and all the other farm papers, and keep 
up the fight for agricultural equality. Our 
battle isn’t exactly selfish, because if 
agriculture doesn’t get a square deal, our 
old country is riding for a hard fall. 
Rome neglected her farmers until too late, 
and fell as a nation.—R. M. Walker. 





Eastern—Douglas County, June 15—A 
quarter-inch of rain lately, with light 
showers since has kept the farmers out 
of their corn fields until today. Soybeans 


REGULATING 


FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 





not all sown. 
Oats all headed, Spring wheat looks 
fair; if it will quit raining, will likely 
have good quality. Much poor land put 
in corn. «Potatoes a big.yield. Farmers 
are paying a dollar a bushel for yellow 
corn to feed their teams and shotes. Ele- 
vators offer 90 cents. Very few cattle 
on feed. Grass has made a poor growth, 
owing to cool weather. Farm hands plen- 
tiful, but not a very low price. Have beer 
across Indiana and part of Ohio. Crops 
not as good as in this state.—Zelora 
Green. 


A hay famine impends. 





NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, June 16— 
At this report, I wish to say we are in 
need of a good rain. Crops look good. 
Farmers busy cutting alfalfa and clovers. 
Wheat and rye filling well, while oats are 
going to be short in straw. Markets are 
steady; corn 89 cents, oats 48 cents, wheat 
$1.28. Still having cool nights. 
good stand, but is growing slowly and is 
uneven.—L. D. McKay. 





MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, June 16— 
Three showers the past week improved 
crops. Blue grass pastures very short. 
Too cool for corn. Wild and timothy hay 
a small crop. 
little thin. The loan dompanies have 
made a sharp cut in the amount they will 
lend on farm land, so apparently they 
don’t believe in an improvement in farm 
conditions. Most of the corn plowed twice. 
Alfalfa is being put up. Rye in bloom, and 
barley and winter wheat are ready to 
head. Seven thousand people attended the 
Farm Bureau picnic.—Chas. H. Carlson. 


KANSAS 


Southeastern—Crawford County, June 15 
—There has been no work done in the 
fields since the 30th of May, and will not 
be this week. It looks as if we would get 
more rain. It has been a bad time to put 
up alfalfa; not enough sunshine to cure 
it. Wheat harvest will begin next week. 
Some complaint of rust. Corn needs to 
be plowed; it looks good, but some of it is 
getting weedy. Oats will be light. Corn 
90 cents, hogs $9.10, cream 38 cents.—H. 


| L. Shaw. 


HOG CYCLES 


(Continued from page | 3) 


the producer is needed. Little is known 
as to the effect on the value of the hogs 
of more accurate grading of hogs, either 
at the public market or before shipment 
thereto. It is recommended that studies 
of the cutting values of graded hogs of 
different qualities and weights be insti- 
tuted. It seems evident-that more infor- 
mation on this subject is necessary in 
order to influence the premiums paid for 
different qualities of hogs, and so affect 
the types and weights of hogs produced. 

It is recommended that producers pay 
more attention to producing the type of 
hogs which is most suitable for the best 
consumer demand. If it is found that 
present marketing practices do not reflect 
differentials on grades back to the pro- 
ducers, it is recommended that sales agen- 
cies pay more attention to classifying 
hogs by grade and that buyers and pack- 
ers pay more attention to making the 
proper price differential between differ- 
ent grades of hogs with respect to qual- 
ity and finish, as well as weight. 

(Signed by M. J. B. Ezekiel, Chairman; 
E. N. Wentworth, Secretary; C. L. Holmes, 
D. L. Swanson, Lew Reeve, Prof. F. G. 
King.) 





FOREIGN DEMAND AND RESEARCH 


We recommend that a co-ordinated re- 
search project on the nature of supply 
and demand for hog products both for- 
eign and domestic be launched by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Iowa State College, and agricultural Col- 
leges in other corn-hog states. This pro- 
ject should concern itself primarily with 
the problem ef ascertaining the number 
of pounds of the various pork products 
which will be taken off of the domestic 
market annually at different prices for 
hogs, and also the number of pounds of 


these products which can be sold abroad | 
This study | 


at varying prices for hogs. 
should also ascertain the extent to which 


this normal relationship, between supply | 


and price,’ is modified by changes in 
prices of cottonseed oil, beef cattle, etc., 
as well as volume of European supplies 
and such other factors as affect the gen- 
eral level of demand. We recommend 
that a detailed analytical study be made 
of the demand for lard and how it is in- 
fluenced by competitive supplies of other 
fats and oils both in the United States 
and abroad. 

We urge that these fundamental studies 
should be made with the object in mind 
that they will serve as a background for 








| a eurrent reporting service of the situa- 


tion, both foreign and domestic, by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
We urge that any of the public agencies 
taking part in this study confer at rather 
frequent intervals with the research de- 
partments of the packers. é 

(Signed by G. C. Haas, S. W. Lund, H. 
A. Wallace, M. G. Thornburg, A. F. 
Sinex.) 





ORGANIZATION OF AMES 
KETING CONPEREN 


It is the consensus of your organization 
committee that effective adoption of the 
programs outlined by the other two com- 
mittees of this conference can not be ac- 
complished until the responsible farm 
leadership of the other important hog 
producing states is properly informed and 
mobilized in support of them. 

Consequently. we reeommend that ‘a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. - Lloyd 
S. Tenny, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Henry A. Wallace, 
secretary of Wallaces’ Farmer; R. M. 
Gunn, chairman of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation; Frank G. King, of Purdue 
University, and Oscar G. Mayer, of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, be 
requested by this conference to accept 
responsibility for the caHing of a confer- 
ence to align the support of the states in 
which the bulk of the commercial *hog 
supply is produced, 

Tt is suggested that the above named 
committee may wish to invite suitable 
representative. from the corn belt states 
to attend a conference at-which the hog 
cycle problem will be explained and the 
program of the Ames conference snbmit- 
ted. We believe that this larger confer- 
ence is necessary in order te develop a 
plan and method of procedure that will 
have the effective co-operation of the im- 
portant hog producing states. 

(Signed by R. M. Gunn, H. R. Davison, 
oO. J. Kalsem, A. T. Kearney, C. C. 
Watts.) 


OG MAR- 
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OLD FOLKS AT HOME 
“Dear, if the worst came to worst, we 
could go and live with your parents.” 
“No, we couldn’t; they’re living with 
their people.” 





. Teacher: “Willie, did your father write 
this essay?” 

“No, ma’am. He started it, but mofher 
had to do it all over again.” 


Corn a~ 


Most of the small grain a. 
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RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE.OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


GEO. McCUTCHBON & CO. want early 
1928 broilers: We pay more money for 
early apetngs than any house in the coun- 














try. have the kind of trade that buys 
them. Write for quotations before sell- 
ing your poultry and dressed calves. Geo. 


McCutcheon & Co., Cor. Fulton and May 
Sts., Chicago, Tl. 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS: AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—Purebred German Police 
pups, farm raised, large and well bred; 
males, $8; females, $6; also one male a 
year old, partly trained to be stock ,dog, 
at $20. 'E. E. Dubbert, Laurens, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Purebred Police pups from 
heeling parents; also a two-year-old fe- 
male, trained. Ben Zurcher, Farmersburg, 
Iowa. 
COLLIS pups and workers, $10 and $15 
each; stud dogs and bred bitches, $25; 
all eligible to record. H. W. Felten, Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 
THREE full-blood black English Shep- 
herd females, three months old, from 
natural heeling parents, $5 apiece. Frank 
Bahling, Burt, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—High grade English Shep- 
herd pups from real heel driving par- 
ents; prices reasonable. Gerhard Wolter, 
Hamburg, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Purebred Collie puppies, sa- 
ble and white markings, from imported 
parentage: males, $8; females, $5; satis- 
ction guaranteed. BL. Lally, Vail, Ta. 
REGISTERED Newfoundland pups, seven 
weeks old, three females 7% months old, 
black and white, real watch dogs. Otis 
Tendall, Kanawha, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


CANADA 

360-ACRE farm dor sale in southeastern 

Saskatchewan; crop failures unknown; 
860 broken, good buildings and well, all 
fenced and cross fenced, six miles from 
two stations; sell with or without se 
For full particulars, write owner, L. 
Faber, Wordsworth, Sask., Canada. 


MINNESOTA 









































WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country; steady work; 

good profits. McConnon Co., Dept. 
F-3406, Winona, Minn. 


MANAGER WANTED 


WANTHD—A working manager for a 

farm in southern Maryland; must be 
competent, industrious and of good: hab- 
its; fine opportunity for right man. Box 
“y, ’* care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HELP WANTED—NURSES 


NURSES—An unusual opportunity for 

girls of good Christian character, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35, to enter a 
Class “A” hospital as student nurses. 
Must be physically fit and furnish satis- 
factory references. At least two years 
high school required. Maintenance. and 
financial remuneration during course. Ad- 
dress, Superintendent of Nurses, oy 
ington Park Community Hospital, 438 E. 
Sixtieth, Chicago, IIl. 


SITUATION WANTED 

















SPECIAL Introductory Offer—Farm light 

plant batteries direct from the factory 
at wholesale prices; guaranteed five years. 
ee $98.50 up. Amana Society, High, 
owa. 





FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
LUMBER 
aetna 
LUMBER, shingles, posts, sold direct 16 
years by experienced lumbermen; low 
prices, good lumber, satisfaction guaran- 
teed; inquiries solicited. Karlot Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, ‘Wash. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you money;. why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING 























POSITION wanter, supervising or man- 
aging farms, by trained and experienced 
man. Box 11, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LIVESTOCK 
FEEDERS 
STOCKERS and feeders; Hereford steer 
calves, yearlings, two-year-olds; sorted 
in even sizes; most all dehorned; some 
T. B. tested cows, heifer calves and year- 
lings; also one good Hereford bull, one 
year old. V. W. Channell, Douds, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey and_ Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. gewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 
TWELVBE Holstein heifers coming two, 
ready to breed, perfectly marked, fancy 
breeding from high Lah soa 8 cows; $60 
each. Don’t write; see them. R. C, Blake, 
Oelwein, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Four purebred Holstein bull 
calves, six months old, out. of grand- 
daughters to King Segis ‘Pontiac. M. H. 
Gray, Paris, Mo. 
JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
ereper color and im fine condition. Stephen 
. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
——————w 
CHOICE registered Shorthorn cows with 
calves at foot; Duchess of Gloster and 
Victoria families; good roans and reds; 
priced reasonably. J. O. Hodgson, Pleas-. 
antville, Iowa. 
REGISTBDRED Polled Shorthorn bull, red, 
one year old June 17; weight 750: well 


















































halter broke. ‘Gabriel, Rockwell 
city, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
“KILWEED” kills Canada thistles and 


all other noxious weeds. Positively 
guaranteed to exterminate such pests. 
Easily apoed. Send one dollar for 
trial package. Manufactured by National 
pasent 0., Box 92, Wilton Junction, 
owa. 





AUCTION COLLEGE 
FREE—Five auction lessons; postal will 
bring yours. 200 auction sayings, $1. 
Twenty-third summer term opens August 
$; tuition, $100. American Auction Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Mo. 








320-ACRE well improved farm, southern 
Minnesota, .close to school, church and 
town; 3 abl tillable black loam; price, $135; 
easy . Henry Johnson, 528 South 
fortieth S St., Omaha, Neb. 
200 ACRES in the heart of Minnesota’s 
best farming district; good black soil; 
fine set buildings; price, $85 per acre. 
Theo. Stucke, Osakis, Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
‘WESTERN South Dakota farms and 
ranches. Where farming and stock rais- 
ing pay a profit. Can sell at low prices 
on easy terms. O. S. Jones, Draper, S. D. 
WASHINGTON 
QUIT paying rent on high-priced land; 
own a home in a wonderful climate; 
diversified. farming, fruit, real place to 
live. Write for free booklet. Reference, 
First National Bank. Colville Land Co., 

Colville, Wash. 
i WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; _— roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. y 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
‘Wisconsin. 


























Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you_in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


ROLL developed and seven prints, one 

print hand colored, 25 cents. Pasco 
Photo Laboratories, Dept. O, 2921 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


SWEET’S Patent Service, Registered At- 
torneys, 296-12437. Age, experience, 

youth, energy, ready to serve you. Send 

sketch. Twenty-sixth St., Des Moines, 

Iowa. 

BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and_ trade-marks. 802 

Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


NCONAS 
SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from Sheppard’s pens, $9 per hun- 
dred, $85 per thousand. Mark Shaw, Kel- 
loge, lowa. 























LEGHORNS 
FOR SALE—500 extra choice White Leg- 
horn yearling hens in high production 
at $1 each. Wellendorf Leghorn Farm, Al- 
gona, Iowa. 








MINORCAS 

C. WHITE Minorcas, large type, 250 

“pullets, 250 cockerels; high-class birds 
only; 12 weeks old; $1.50 each. Rev. Olaf 
Brevik, Decorah, Towa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COCKERELS—White Wyandottes, White 

Minorcas, large type; moving, must sell 
at once; high production, prize winning 
flock; three pounds $1.50, and four pounds 
$2. Frank Schnase, Walthill, Neb. ‘ 


BABY CHICKS 


SAVE 25 per cent by ordering your chicks 

now. Buy nty big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited Superior Bred Baby Chicks at these 
low prices, and let nature org raise them 
into real profit. White, Buff and Brown 
Leghorns and Anconas, 8% cents; all 
heavy breeds, 10% cents; mixed heavy, 9 
cents. These chicks will grow into real 
money for you, and the demand is going 
to be good. 100 per cent live arrival guar- 
anteed. Order at once from this ad. . 
F. Goodwin, La Porte oe Hatchery, La 
Porte City, Iowa, Box W. 
BELL Chix are better. S. C. White Leg- 

horns, $7.50; S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, 
$8.50; White Rocks, $9. 50; assorted, $7. 
Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, Donnellson, 
Iowa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you 
in touch with a market for baby chicks 
that can be reached in no other way. 





























READER’S ORDER 


Gentlemen: 


sceseessecesesssoesseeestd mes in your paper. I 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. - 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, 


Please start my classified ad containing... 


FOR ADVERTISING 


Iowa. 


seavesnesgencsisocsaseses WOPUM)- SO run 
enclose a remittance of $............scsc0000 


‘ 








Address 
Write your ad here: 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Opening—New 75-mile branch to 
be built this year in Montana, opens 
1,500,000 acres good farm land. Profitable 
for wheat, cattle, sheep, hogs. Send for 
free new line book, also free books on 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Idaho, Wash- 
Special low homeseek- 
Leedy, Dept. 607, Great 
hern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
RECLOSED farms e cost, for sale by 
“bank. Write, John S. Sorensen, 50 So. 











satisfactory.” 





la Salle St., Chicago, Til. 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) : 


A Classified Ad Sold His Milking Machine , 
Ed. Ralston of Cherokee, Iowa, writes us: 
as I have sold the milking machine. ‘The results of the ad were highly 


“Please discontinue my ad, 








> 21st. 





IOWA Hatchery standard  accrediteg 

chicks, hatched under the personal gy. 
pervision of Professor King, one of the 
poet. hatcherymen of Iowa, from fin 
reeding flocks. My Iowa Standard Age. 
credited Chix are a profitable late season 
investment at these attractive prices, I 
have large hatches all thru June to July 
21st. Prices, June and July: Barred 
Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Rocks, $10—g49 
per 500; R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $11 
—$54 per 500; White Leghorns, Barron 
strain, $8. 50—43. per 500; White Leghorns, 
Kerlin strain, from stock of 200- 280 e 
rat Fg $11—$54 per 500; Buff Leghorns, 

$9—$44 per 500; Silver Wyandottes, jus 
$54 per 500; Light Brahmas, $14—$6g 
500; Jersey Black Giants, $16; White Min 
noreas, $13; heavy assorted, $8.50. Place 
orders now for any date you wish till July — 

$1 books order. Balance C. QO, dD 

with shipping charges. Address, Prof. 
King’s Iowa Chick Hatchery, Box 533, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA—Hardy non-irrigated Dakota 
seed, 75 per cent Grimm strain, germi- 
nation 95; no noxious weeds; money-back 
guarantee; 28 cents pound. Smith’s Alfalfa 
Ranch, Riverside, S. D. 
HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure, Return seed if not satisfactory, 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
ee SEED CORN : 
EARLY seed corn for June planting; 70 
and 80-day varieties; price, $3.50. Origer 
& Son, Stuart, Iowa. 
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PAPER MULCH TESTS FAVORABLE 

Paper of the type used as a mulch in 
pineapple production in Hawaii has been 
found to be applicable also to a wide va- 
riety of crop plants in the eastern United § 
States, according to Dr. L. H. Flint, phys- 


iologist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who has recently com- 
pleted four years’ study of the possibili- 
ties of paper mulch and its effect on plant 
growth. Increased yield and growth have 
been secured by the use of imperviogs 
paper mulch with such common garden 
crops as corn, beets, carrots, green beans, 
squash and others. In many cases, the 
yield was from one and one-half to three 
times as great as from unmulched crops. 

The results of the experimental work 
are presented in Technical Bulletin No. 
75-T, “Crop Plant Stimulation With Paper | 
Mulch,” recently published by the depart- ~ 
ment. On the basis of the plot tests thus ~7 
far made, the use of paper mulch, says 
WMoctor Flint, in addition to increasing 
yields, eliminates all weeding between 
rows, facilities weeding between plants 
in the row, and does away with the ne- 
cessity for cultivation. In certain crops 
further advantages reported are increased 
germination, which results in greater 
yields, a marked hastening of maturity, 
and a superior crop product in point of 
size, quality and cleanliness. 

The type of paper used in these trials—- 
the heavy, asphalt saturated and coated 
thermogen—was especially designed to 
withstand the weathering of the three to 
five years’ duration of the pineapple plan- 
tation. It seems possible, says Doctor 
Flint, that a less durable paper may be 
cheaper’and as satisfactory over a short 
period. The extent to which paper mulch 
will find a place in gardening and agri- 
culture can be determined, he says, only 
thru wide individual experimentations. 
The practical use of paper mulch will de- 
pend largely on its economy as affected 
by the labor requirements, the markets, 
the particular crops concerned, and cli- 
matic conditions. 

Various mulching papers are being stud- 
ied by the department at the Arlington 
experiment farm and elsewhere to finda 
cheaper paper that will be satisfactory 
under varied soil and seasonal conditions. 

A copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
by writing ‘to the United States Depart- 
mefit of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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NOT GUILTY 

He was a stage aspirant, and had con- 
trived to gain an introduction to a well- 
known manager, who agreed to fix a date 
for a trial. This duly came off, and ex- 
hse the aspirant awaited the ver- 

ct. 

“What do you think of it?’ he asked, 
after a deep silence. 

“Well,” replied the manager slowly, 
“all I can say is that if ever you are put 
in prison for acting it will be a grave 
miscarriage of justice.’ 
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A POOR EXCUSE—— 
Housewife: ‘Why, Mary! What do you 
mean by looking thru the keyhole?” i 
Maid: ‘Well, I—er—er—was dusting, ~ 
and thought I’d look and see if there was” : 

















any cobwebs in it, mum.’ 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











it has been estimated that there are 
76,000 radio sets on the farms of Iowa. 
probably 90 per cent or more of these 
were turned in to the broadcasting of 
the Republican convention at Kansas 
_ City. Radio this week established a rec- 
| ord; it brought to every corner of the 


country the absolute words of senators, 
-eongressmen and delegates who _ were 
making history down there in Kansas 
re was a wonderful achievement and tho 
farmers may not be pleased with the re- 
sult the fact remains that radio gave to 
every farmhouse equipped with a radio 
get a real service, but which after all is 
only a promise of what radio can do for 

m. 

Baofore writing any more let me remind 
you to test your set thoroly before the 
Houston gathering of the Democrats. Look 
at your aerial, test your batteries, see 
that your ground connection is good and 
don’t leave anything until the last min- 
ute. I was cayght once that way. I 
needed a new tube and my A, battery 
should have been charged and I put it off 
and put it off. Along came a most im- 
portant event and in the midst of the 
proadeasting my set, in the vernacular, 
“went on the blink,” and I was as mad 
as a wet hen. Don’t get eaught the 
same way. 

One day my set was turned on at 9:45 
for the convention (it had been on for 
other stations at 7 o’clock) and it was 
after midnight before it was turned off. 
There was no dinner, no supper, no reg- 
ular meals. My wife and I sat listening 
and ran to the kitchen now and then to 
grab a mouthful of food. It was won- 
derful (the broadcast, I mean, not the 
food). The bands, the parades, the 
speeches, the noises, the chairman pound- 
ing on the table with his gavel—one could 
almost see that vast hall thronged with 
people. 

What will radio do next? Perhaps soon 
when the Atlantic flight is in progress the 
aeroplane will be equipped with radio 
that will keep in touch with New York 
and we shall hear broadcast from that 
city the voices of the aviators as they 
speed across the ocean. This may sound 
fantastic but it will probably happen. 

Have you heard the travel talks given 
by Mr. Van Houtén, the well known globe 
trotter, broadcast from KMA, Shenan- 
doah? He gives very vivid descriptions of 
the countries he visits and has great 
powers of observation. He is an old 
man, over eighty, but he says his travels 
are not over yet. His talks should be 
published in book form, with illustrations. 
There are many points in his travel talks 
bringing out facts about other countries 
that could not be found in any books 
yet published. 

Shenandoah had a great celebration for 
the visiting nurserymen this week. When- 
ever anything happens in that little town, 
visitors from a radius of hundreds of 
miles flock in to take part in.the celebra- 
tion. 

Static has been worse than usual this 
week and it has been almost impossible 
to get reception from any except local 
stations. I tried several times to get 
KOIL, WOW and WOC, but the static 
made reception very poor. 

Static acts very queerly sometimes. 
Some sets seem to be more subject to static 
interference than others. One night a 
neighbor told me he was getting fairly 
good reception from Cincinnati (WLWY 
while all I could get from that station 
Was crash after crash of static. I found 
that his tubes and batteries were in bet- 
ter condition than mine. 

WHO has been putting on a very good 
feature on Saturday night broadcasting 
from the Capitol theater, Des Moines. The 
talent is excellent and the performances 
are as good as any sent out from the big 
eastern theaters. That reminds me of 
Herbie Kock, who plays the -organ at 
the Capitol. Have you heard him? He’s 
a wizard. I have both heard and seen 
him. He is just a mere boy, looking 
hardly old enough to start a moustache 
even if he wanted to. But put him down 
at that console and all you want to do is 
Shut your eyes and. listen. He chooses 
Pieces that are suitable and he puts his 
whole heart and soul into them. Listen to 
him and you will know I am right. 

The Radio Commissioners have an- 
hounced that radio is going to be much 
better for us next fall. Somebody has 
been saying that every week since we 
had radios, but nobody has told us how 
_it is to be done. The worst thing about 
Tadio at present is static, so we had 
better all confine our worries to that and 
wait patiently for the commissioners to 

their worst. 

Anyhow we shall all be able to listen to 
_the broadcasting of the Democratic con- 
Vention and that will probably be more 
exciting than the Kansas City affair. I 
‘Shall criticize it or write about it from 
the radio point of view only. I have no 
Politics. I don’t know the difference be- 
tween a Republican and a Democrat, don’t 
which side really ought to win, but 
that whoever proves victorious will 
Something to place the farmer in a 








-an absence of a week. 


‘ follows: 





darn’d sight better economic position than 
he now occupies and will also see that 
we all get good radio. 

Have just listened to the Little Sym- 
phony. from WHO conducted by Edward 
Sheasley. It was a treat tonight, Sun- 
day. Mrs. Fischer is back at KFNF after 
The flowers I 
worked so hard over in my garden are 
growing beautifully—thanks to advice 
given by that real authority KFNF. 

I have tried to calculate exactly a col- 
umn this time, but it is either just a 
little too long or too short. The editor 
hates that. Can you tell me what pro- 
duces static and also what makes editors 
so “ornery?” 

Radiophan signs off. 





TEST FIELD SHOWS ROTATION 
VALUE 

How value may improve with age be- 
cause of the continued results from ex- 
periments with soils, fertilizers and crops 
is illustrated by Sanborn Field, for forty 
years testing soil and crop practices at 
the Missouri College of Agriculture. The 
only other fields in the United States that 
are comparable in age are at Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. 

Sanborn Field is divided into forty-two 
plots, where comparative studies of the 
effect of crop rotation and of fertilizer 
treatment on crop yields are made. The 
information obtained is the basis for the 
recommendation of worth-while crop 
practices. 

On one plot, corn has been brown con- 
tinuously for forty years without any soil 
treatment. The yield for the last three 
years has been less than ten bushels to 
the acre. On other plots, wheat, oats and 
timothy have been grown continuously 
without any soil treatment and without 
returning any part of the crop to the soil. 
The results obtained are interesting be- 
cause they indicate the extent to which 
yields are reduced under a faulty system 
of cropping. 

Results show that corn, wheat and clo- 
ver, grown in rotation, are more effective 
in maintaining wheat yields than an an- 
nual application of six tons of manure to 
the acre when wheat is grown continu- 
ously. For corn, crop rotation has been 
more important than for wheat. Rota- 
tions being tested are for two, four and 
six years, with and without manure and 
fertilizer. * 

That continuous use of fertilizer does 
not injure the soil is another conclusion 
to be drawn, as the plots that receive the 
heaviest applications of fertilizer consist- 
ently give the highest yields, 





TREATING SHEEP FOR STOMACH 
WORMS 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“What is the United States Department 
of Agriculture formula for treating sheep 
infested with stomach worms?” 

The formula suggested by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for re- 
moval of stomach worms of sheep is as 
One pound of copper sulphate 
dissolved in two quarts of boiling water; 
add four ounces of above to three quarts 
of water, making enough for about twen- 
ty-five head. Give sheep of eighty pounds 
weight four ounces of the final mixture. 
Do not treat ewes within two weeks of 
lambing. Treatment may be repeated ev- 
ery four weeks except unweaned lambs. 





ANGUS BULLS 


W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, is ad- 
vertising in this issue six Angus bulls of 
serviceable ages. They are sired by Ela- 
tion K, a 2,200-pound bull of wonderful 
conformation, having been a state fair 
winner. Mr. Austin maintains a good 
herd of cows, and, mated to this out- 
standing bull, they have produced a type 
of animal that should please the buyer. 
Write Mr. Austin if you are in need of 
an Angus bull.—Advertising Notice. 





WILLIAMS’ DUROCS 


Lucky Strike, altho dead, has left some 
of the most uniform pigs of the Duroc 
breed. Not only a good crop at Les Wil- 
liams & Sons, of New Sharon, Iowa, but 
litters at many places we have visited 
this spring show promise of being not 
only good individuals but profitable feed- 
ers. Mr. Williams has not fully decided to 
hold a sale, but the offering he has under 
development certainly warrants it.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 





MESSERSCHMIDT’S SPOTS 

David Messerschmidt & Son, of Hedrick, 
Iowa, are raising 150 Spotted Poland 
China spring. pigs, sired by Harvester Jr. 
and out of a very uniform bunch of sows. 
The pigs are especially thrifty and of a 
good utility type. This herd should be 
especially popular with farmers and breed- 
ers of the state, as they show a response 
to feed without undue crowding. They 
have not set a date for a sale yet, but 
local inquiry will probably influence them 
z Bong their annual sale.—Advertising 

otice. 





BLANKE BROS.’ SPOTS 


Wildfire one of the premier sires of 
the breed no longer heads the herd of 
Blanke Bros., at Taintor, Iowa, but they 
have several exceptional pigs sired by him 
—one of which will head their herd. They 
are plannine an October sale, and it will 
be your last chance to procure the blood 
of Wildfire, twice Iowa grand champion 
winner at the National and sire of many 
ribbon winners of the breed, including 
last year’s grand champion at Iowa’s 
leading fair.—Advertising Notice. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 


than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















Field Notes 


DAIRY CATTLE 

We have listed at the present time 
about 100 breeders who have cattle of all 
ages, male and female, for sale. They 
are listed as to breeds, and if you are in 
need of anything in the dairy line, send 
your name and address and the_ breed 
you are interested in, and we will mail 
you the list.—Advertising Notice. 


KNOTEK’S DUROCS 

Fancy Stilts looks good for several more 
seasons. He is much more active than 
when we saw him last. Knotek Bros., 
of Riverside, Iowa, are developing the 
usual number of spring: pigs, among them 
some unusual attractions. Those needing 
a change in blood should watch this herd. 
Few boars sire the big, matronly kind of 
sows that this one does.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
STOUT’S DUROCS 

W. F. Stout of Delta, Iowa, a veteran 
breeder and one who never says quit, has 
a good group of fall and spring Duroc pigs 
sired .by Index, Lucky Strike, Fireflame 
and Fancy Stilts. They are being groomed 
for the fair, and we expect Mr. Stout to 
take his share of the ribbons. Not only 
is he a good judge, but knows_how to 
grow and fit them.—Advertising Notice. 


BLANKE BROS.’ SPOTS 


Phillip Funke & Son, of Greenfield, Ia., 
are carrying the last year’s junior cham- 
pion along and may show him again this 
season. He stands 44 inches high, and is 
as smooth as a ribbon. One of the sound- 
est boars of the breed, ‘and has proved 
himself a good sire. Donald, the pig man, 
is a good caretaker, and if he decides to 
show, will have his herd in the pink of 
condition.—Advertising Notice. 

DREW’S DUROCS 

E. A. Drew, of Sigourney, Iowa, is one 
of the best hog men that we know. He 
has, with little expense, laid out one of 
the best shelter systems that we know of. 
Ed has a thrifty bunch sired by a son of 
Lucky Strike, and it looks as tho the 
blood of Lucky Strike would carry on, 
even tho Mr. Williams lost him. The 
more we see of the pigs, the greater we 
think the loss was.—Advertising Notice. 

G. P. KLEIN’S HERD OF POLANDS 


Gerrit Klein, of Altoona, Iowa, owns 
one of the high-class Poland herds of the 
country. He owns one of the best, if not 
the best, senior yearling boar the writer 
has seen in a long time. This boar, 
known as The Sportsman, ts truly a re- 
markable boar. We are not going to say 
he will be the grand champion boar at 
Iowa this year, but the man who drives a 
winner over this boar will know he has 
been to a hog show, and we don’t mean 
perhaps. Gerrit has over 100 pigs, doing 
finely, and this herd will be well repre- 
sented at the different fairs this fall of 
1928. Be sure to look them over.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 





PROFITS FROM LIVESTOCK BREED- 
ING—PUREBRED AND OTHER- 
WISE j 


By A. Rambler 


We told you last week we hoped to see 
some of those who areefeeding in the Iowa 
Pig Crop Contest. Wervisited with M. M. 
Flynn, of Washington county, and saw 
one of the best bunches of Durocs, pure- 
blood or otherwise, that we have seen. 
Mr. Flynn did not say whether they were 
pure-bloods, but indications were they 
had been developed by the use of pure- 
blood sires and careful selection. He 
keeps only fall gilts for brood sows, rais- 
ing a summer litter, and if they prove 
good mothers they are bred for early 
spring pigs. Mr. Flynn favors a big, 
deep-sided, matronly sow mated to a me- 
dium type boar, and endeavors to make 
as near an outcross in blood as possible 
each season. 

He is a firm believer in clean ground, 
having the pigs about a half mile from 
the house, on timothy-clover pasture. The 
clover was badly winter killed, so it was 
found necessary to feed the big ten mix- 
ture in order to give the pigs a desirable 
ration. 

We made several guesses on their 
weight, each time getting a little higher, 
but still think we guessed them too low. 
Mr. Flynn will know when he is finished 
what his profits were, and may be able to 
reduce the cost of feeds and handling in 
the future. 





Hampshire breeders had a good outing 
at Keokuk. About one hundred boosters 
met, kiddies, wives and all enjoyed the 


were laid on. 





. 
fish eaten and the entertainment. We 
haven’t discovered who caught the fish, 
but we do know they had them. The 
Hampshire bunch is a peppy lot, and 
the members work together in a way that 
many other associations could at least 
make an effort to imitate. Possibly the 
lack of harmony is “what’s the matter 
with business” if there is anything radi- 
cally wrong among the breeds. 


Speaking of sanitation, David Messer- 
schmidt & Son, operating a farm at Hed- 
rick, Iowa, have one of the best systems 
of rotating pasture that we have seen. 
Five ten-acre fields are fenced hog-tight 
and crops rotated, so that each piece has 
corn two years, oats one, pasture one and 
hay one. This gives a five-year rotation 
with pigs on new ground each year, en- 
riching -the soil for two exceptional corn 
crops. Alsike clover does best on their 
soil, which proves to be a very good for- 
age crop for pigs. Timothy is planted to 
make the bulk of the hay crop. Larger 
fields could be utilized this way, and if 
there were not enough hogs or cattle to 
eat the first year’s growth, the surplus 
could be mown for hay. 


J..P. White & Son, another entrant in 
the Iowa Pig Crop Contest, from Davis 
county, are raising 52 pigs from eight 
sows. Mr. White says they allowed their 
sows to get a little too heavy at farrow- 
ing time, with the result that many pigs 
The pigs were farrowed in 
April, and they are making a very eco- 
nomical gain, being hand fed corn, tank- 
age and soybean meal, running on alsike 
clover pasture. They have a very good 
start and are a uniform bunch of medium 
type Chester Whites. Mr. White and his 
son are good caretakers and believe in 
sanitation. A heavy load of fall pigs were 
ready to market, but owing to the fact 
that this farm is keeping account of feed 
costs and gains, they know that they are 
still feeding economically enough to be 
held for a possible higher market. 


WANTED 


Places on livestock farms for Animal Husbandry 
students. Jobs which offer show circuit experience 
preferred, Available from June 15 to September 20. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, iowa 











HOLSTEINS 


~ HOLSTEINS 
em OVA 





* The ability to 
produce large healthy calves 
each year is an established Hol- 


stein: eristic. ein calves 
are easily raised and surpluses may 
be profitably vealed at early ages. 
; Write for literature 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 
ABSOCIATION ef AMERICA 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Ilinois 








EVERAL splendid young Molilstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Ed. Rensink, Hlospers, ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Six nice beefy bulls of serviceable age for sale. Black- 
caps, Trojans, Ericas, etc., sired by Elation K., a 2,200 
Ib. State Fair winner. Write or come and see them. 
Ww.sS. AUSTIN, ‘ DUMONT, IOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 














e can fit you out with 


Ww 
+ ” 
Hampshire Show Litters 
Either in Junior or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 
tion or come and pick them out. 
Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa 


Bi AMPSHIRE fall boars and spring yearl- 

ings, weighing 150 to 300 Ibs., $30 
to $40; also two larger boars and ten bred gilts. Will 
ship C. O. D. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH bred gilts and sows ans 


open spring gilts. 
pick from are sure to please. $25 and up. 
Gelden Kod Stock Farm 
BR. BR. No. 1, Box 111, Davenport, lowa 


AMWORTH BRED GILTS will farrow in 
September—at a year old—240 Ibs. and more, 
le treated. Can fill ord 


doub! ers for groups of spring 
pigs. J. J. NEWLIN, Grimes, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Real bargains in Duroc sews bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fall litters. Write today or come and see them. 
McHEE BROSB., Cresten, lowa 


























HORSES 
Registered Percherons {tni.;3.. 


blacks and greys, ton and heavier, $350 
each. Younger stallions lower price. 
Mares with foal by side and bred 


$250. 
CHANDLER, R.7 CHARITON, IOWA 
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Mobiloil is used by the majority of experienced motorists 
and tractor owners in these countries. 


Europe: Great Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, France, Holland, Germany, Poland, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Greece. 


Africa: Egypt, Sudan, Algeria, Morocco and the west coast 
of Africa, Union of South Africa and east coast. 


Asia: Turkey, Syria, Persia, Afghanistan, India, Burma, 
China, Japan and the Straights Settlements. 


Australia and New Zealand. 


North America: Alaska, Canada, United States, Mexico, the 
West Indies. ; 


South America: Venezuela, Colombia, Guiana, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina. 


Actually cheaper to use 


Mobiloil could never have become so well known and so 
widely used if it were not for the economy of Mobiloil quality. 


Farmers everywhere have discovered that Mobiloil is a 
cheaper oil to use. That’s why they are willing to pay a few 
cents more per gallon for Mobiloil and even to make special 
trips to town for Mobiloil when necessary. 


_ Mobiloil users tell us that Mobiloil frequently cuts oil con- 
sumption 15% to 50%. Carbon expense, repair and replace- 
ment bills are held down to rock bottom. 


In just one year’s running you will find that Mobiloil’s 
slightly extra price is returned to you many times over through 
marked cuts in operating expenses. 


How to buy 


Most farmers buy a season's supply of oil at one time. We 
recommend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon steel drums with 
faucets. Any nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a sub- 
stantial discount when you buy one of these. 


Other Mobiloil containers are:—10-gallon steel drums with 
self-contained faucet, 5-gallon cans packed in easy-tipping 
rack. Also 1-gallon and 1-quart cans. 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart. It will tell 
you the correct grade of Mobiloil for your tractor, your truck 
and your car. 


Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 3) 


World-wide proof of Mobiloil economy 
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Make this chart your guide 
If your car is not listed below see the com- 
plete “Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. It 
recommends the correct grades for all cars, 
trucks and tractors, etc. 
1928 1927 1926 1923 fF 
NAMES OF Engine Engine Engine Engine i : 
PASSENGER F 5 : slils A . 
— BI1eSelel/slelslela H 
. AIFIZ[EL(SZI|F(SlE - | 
eee A jArc.| A | Arc.| A [Arc] A | Are. _f 
Cabinets. oss 08583 BB j Arc.} BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.} A | Arc. ¢ 
Chandler S; nee BE SE SS ee BS ee ee ee Sie 
xid wher Ii A | Arc.}| A | Are.| A | Arc.| A PAre. : ‘ 
Chevrolet.........) A |Arc.] A | Arc.| A |Arc.] A | Are. t 
Chrysler 4cyl...... A |Are.}| A | Arc.| A | Arc.] A | Are. |e 
* Imp. 80...) BB} Arc.] A |] A] A] A f....].... | ie 
“ —_othermodelgd A jArc.|) A} AL AJATLAIA | a 
Dodge Bros........ A |Are.}| A [Arc.| A [Arc] A | Are. | fe 
Duraat...scccvced A jAre.}....f....] A | Are} A | Are. 4 : 
SER ee, A |Are.] A }Arc.} A | Arc.| A | Are. fe 
Ford, Model A re) ey eee Creed ees ees Cee - 
Model JPET ELE) EE) if 
Franklin... °,..... BB | Arc.| BB | BB} BB | BB} BB} BB | ee 
uds0n. . »o-s000d A |Arc.] A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A | Are. F 
Hupmobile. ....... A |Are.| A | Arc.] A | Arc.| A | Are. i ; 
Re i eoves A |Arc.| A |Are.} A |Arc.| A | Arc. Bg! 
po OS WE eee A |Are.| A | Arc.} A | Arc.| A | Are. } 
dsmobile........ A |Arc.} A | Arc.] A | Arc.} A | Are. ] i 
Overland, all models]....}...9) A |Are.] A }Arc.| A | Are. } 3 
Packard.......... A} Are.| A | Arc] A }Arc.| A | Are. |i 
Paige, all models eoePeceef A | Are.| A | Arc.| Arc. | Arc. |e 
Pontiac. .....+.+44 A | Arc.} A jArc.} A | Arc.]....].... , | 
Reo, all models.,.... A |Arc.| A | Arc.] A | Arc.} A | Arc. x 
ME Uaacsentes see A {Arc.] A |Arc.] A | Arc.| A | Are. f 
studebaker........ A jArc.] A | Arc.| A | Arc.] A | Arc. ¢ 
Velie aec| A [Are] A [Are] A [are] A | Ate j 
t ES Ae ae re. | 
| Wave ko el BB | Are. BB | Arc:| BB | Arc.| BB | Are. : 
The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine lubri- Li 
cation of prominent passenger cars are specified above. } i 
ee 
f 















Mobiloil 


The World’s Quality Oil 





SS rrotta arms mm cece Ne NOR Oh a Oe 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, “Boston, Buffalo, “Detroit, St. Louth 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, “Dallas 


